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FOREWORD 


BY 


Mason THE Hon. J. J. ASTOR, M.P. 
Of The Times 


It would have been a great pity if this book had 
not come within reach of the public. The true 
journalist is interested in anything rather than 
himself. Neither his temperament nor his training 
encourages self-analysis. The high pressure of 
newspaper production does not permit of musings 
as to how the innumerable decisions of the day 
are formed. It was, therefore, a happy notion to 
induce three-and-twenty experts contemplatively 
to turn their minds to their own ways of work, 
and for once to talk about their occupation and 
themselves. 

Naturally, the lectures make the best of reading. 
None of the lecturers could have been obscure or 
boring if they had tried. They have, however, 
done much more than entertain alert and under- 
standing audiences. Between them they have pro- 
duced as shrewd, practical and authoritative a 
treatise upon journalism as has yet come from the 
Press. 

To the would-be journalist or “ Pressman” these 
frank and illuminating chats will be invaluable. 
The ripe fruits of experience have been neatly and 
attractively packed between the covers. There is 
many a wise saw of the kind to which men looking 
back upon their careers so often attribute a-life’s 
success. The tyro will find himself at ease ia as an 
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inspiring a company as the calling of his ambition 
has to offer. 

Journalism, by Some Masters of the Craft, also 
casts a wider net. The newspaper reader who takes 
it up and, as he will find he must, finishes it, will 
wake next morning to discover a new interest in 
his journal. Behind the serried barriers of print he 
will be conscious of anxious and striving brains. 
He will be able at least to guess the dimensions of 
the problems others are facing on his behalf. He 
will find himself armed with fresh standards by 
which to judge of Press accomplishment. 

The lecturers have dealt, as was to be expected, 
most faithfully and suggestively with their sub- 
jects. Yet in one sense the whole is a far more 
remarkable product than any of its components, 
for out of the symposium there emerges journal- 
ism’s conception of itself. ‘‘Here,”’ the reader may 
well say, “are men and women with a mission.” 
It is indeed possible to discern at every point a 
high conception of fidelity in service, a pride of 
craftsmanship, and an idealism which ever out- 
strips achievement. So long as these prevail, the 
Press need fear no rival to itself. 
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LECTURE I 


MODERN REPORTING 


By A. G. GARDINER 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institu.+ of Journalists, 10th October, 1928. 
In the chair: Mr. H. A. Gwynne. 

Iv is a great privilege to have been asked to open the 
series of lectures which has been arranged by the Institute 
of Journalists, of which I have been a member since the 
beginning, of which I still remain a member in so far as 
paying my subscription is concerned, and of which I 
had the honour of acting as President during two critical 
years. I think, as the Chairman said, that the idea behind 
the lectures is an excellent one ; and that the more journal- 
ists, young and old, come together to discuss the problems 
of their profession and, shall I say, the morals of their 
profession, the better it will be for themselves, for the 
Institute, and for journalism. 

I am glad that, among the many qualities the Chair- 
man was kind enough to attribute to me, he did not 
include the quality of lecturer. When I was asked to 
give a lecture, I undertook to talk and not to lecture. 
I can write an article, but I cannot write a lecture, and 
so I ask you simply to listen to one who is speaking the 
thoughts that occur to him, as the result of the experi- 
ence of a lifetime, without any particular form, and cer- 
tainly without any idea of lecturing anybody: I hope you 
will believe that. 

I suppose that I and some other greybeards in the 
room may claim to belong to the ‘‘Old Contemptibles” 
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of journalism. I began my career in journalism forty- 
five years ago, under a very excellent editor, who instilled 
into me many lessons which were of enormous value to 
me all through my life; and I suppose the Chairman 
began his career somewhere about the same time, in the 
early eighties. It is the privilege of ‘“‘Old Contemptibles,”’ 
I imagine, to be permitted to curse the present and to 
praise the past. I do not intend to do either more than 
I can help; but I hope that, if I seem to be more critical 
of the present than you approve, you will remember that 
I am one of the old brigade, with all the traditions of 
the old brigade very firmly rooted in me. 

You do not need to be told about the character of 
reporting in the days when the Chairman and I entered 
journalism. I am free to confess that it was a very dull 
affair to all appearance: first-person reporting was almost 
universal. I suppose that every front-bench man, when- 
ever he appeared in public, was reported in the first per- 
son, in every considerable newspaper in the country. 
Probably a score of men were so reported—certainly not 
fewer than a dozen—and that principle went right through 
journalism : the first-person report was a commonplace of 
journalism. It was no uncommon thing, I remember, 
during the Midlothian campaign, to find the newspapers 
giving a complete full-page report of Gladstone, some- 
times going over into the second page. There was acase, 
to take an instance, when Disraeli spoke at Manchester, 
in 1873, in defence of his Government policy (it was the 
occasion when he spoke for three-and-a-half hours, and 
took so much sustenance from the bottle on the table 
that he was said to be a trifle tipsy at the end). The 
report in the Manchester Guardian (of those days) covered 
two pages, and it appeared under one headline: “Mr. 
Disraeli at the Free Trade Hall.” 

There were two pages, with no headings except that, 
with no cross-headings, without paragraphing, and 
without any under-headings. That was typical of the 
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reporting in those days, and I am bound to confess it 
was rather heavy going. 

There were, of course, no summaries put at the head 
of an article to give you a brief survey of it, nothing but 
this enormous mass of letterpress. A reporter’s equipment 
in those circumstances was very simple : it was shorthand, 
and again shorthand, and always shorthand! He lived 
under the tyranny of his notebook. If he did not report 
in the first person, or practically verbatim, he had little 
instruction, and little knowledge generally, as to sum- 
marizing. Old William Store, who was at the head of 
The Times staff in the Gallerv, told a friend of mine that 
one of his chief difficulties with his reporters was to get 
them to summarize a speech, when it was impossible to 
publish the whole of it. The art of the summary had not 
been taught to them; and, if they summarized, they were 
apt to take the exordium and peroration, and leave out 
the argument ! 

I am very far from suggesting that that system was a 
good one, or that we ought to return to it, even if it were 
possible to return to it. The newspaper forty years ago 
was certainly a desert of dullness. Circulations then were 
very small. I suppose I should be right in saying that 
every night from one office in London alone there now 
go far more papers than went out from the whole of 
London in the old days. Circulations have increased be- 
yond all comparison, and the appeal of the newspaper 
has changed entirely. Then, the appeal was to the intel- 
lectual, the instructed, and the leisured class, who were 
assumed to have but one chief interest in life, and thaf, 
was politics; and they were believed to have but one j 
in life, and that was to read speeches. I do not 
whether it was so or not, but, at all events, those yere 
the assumptions upon which the journalism and tke re- 
porters’ profession of forty years ago were based. 5 

But while we may criticize those dreary w. Stes of 
letterpress which afflicted the reader of old, must 
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admit that there were certain virtues in that type of 
journalism. It was very Victorian in its ideas, and very 
serious. We laugh at Victorianism to-day, but I doubt 
whether we shall not have to return, in some measure, to 
Victorianism in the future. It regarded life, perhaps, as 
a little too real and a little too earnest, but it had certain 
high virtues. It appealed to ideas. It had a profound 
respect for truth. It believed that the function of a 
newspaper—the first function—was to state facts and to 
present the public with the raw material for forming their 
own opinions. These, and many other qualities, were 
admirable. If they have been lost, I think we can only 
say they have been lost to our disadvantage. And it had 
also a rigid code of morals in regard to the reporter. I 
think the Chairman will agree with me that the most 
urgent lesson which was impressed upon the student of 
journalism was the need of accuracy and the reliance 
upon strict fact. He was not expected to have very much 
fancy, but he was expected to have a profound regard 
for truth. His function was to stick to his notebook and 
to stick to his facts : he was not expected to write-up very 
much, and he was certainly not expected to write-down. 
All these things were, I think, valuable and important, 
and they are worth recalling in the presence of the great 
change which has come over journalism. 

Well, I need not go into the nature of that change; 
everyone here is as familiar with it as I am, and even 
“Old Contemptibles” will agree that it was bound to 
come in some form. It was bound to come, because, after 
all, the Press is dependent upon the wishes of society ; 
and, if society alters, the Press must alter with it. During 
the past fifty years, society in this country, and in most 
other countries, has probably changed more than in any 
previous two or three centuries. When universal educa- 
tion came, and still more when the universal vote came, 
the appeal of journalism was entirely altered. It could 
no longer address itself to those who, for the purposes of 
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convenience, I will call the “highbrows’”’ of the world; 
it had to come down into the market-place and appeal to 
the mass of the people. In doing that its methods neces- 
sarily became different, more popular, and more general ; 
and no one could object, even if objection were of any 
service, to a change which was in the very nature of 
things. The Press had to adjust itself to that change, 
and we are in the presence of that adjustment to-day. 

In considering the profit and loss account of this great 
revolution in journalism, we shall all, I think, agree that 
much has been gained. Newspapers to-day are pleasanter 
to the eye and easier to the ind than they used to be: 
they are brighter, they are better printed, and they are 
more entertaining, more picturesque. The art of illustra- 
tion has enormously enhanced their interest and their 
appeal. In these, and many other ways, the alteration 
has been to the advantage of the world. 

But there is another side to the account, and it is with 
that side—because there is little advantage in praising 
ourselves—that I wish to deal. It is to that side, in regard 
to which I shall have some criticisms to make, that I 
chiefly address myself. 

You will all remember that famous jibe of the late Lord 
Salisbury that a certain newspaper was written by office 
boys for office boys. I am not suggesting that it was true, 
but, roughly, the criticism had something in it. The great 
change that has come has been one of appealing rather 
flagrantly, and not always very wisely, to the emotions 
and prejudices, and even passions of the people. The shop 
front has been entirely altered and, in some respects, 
altered to its disadvantage. Formerly the shop-front of 
& newspaper was as undemonstrative as the shop-front 
of a bank, and over that shop-front the legend (spiritually, 
at all events) was inscribed : Marchand d’Idées. The news- 
paper stood for ideas. It stood for the presentation to the 
world of causes and great interests on a certain high plane 
of treatment. Well, to-day the shop-front is very unlike 
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the banker’s front. It is filled with the goods that the 
newspaper has to offer, often not unlike a toy-shop front, 
and over the portals the legend is written: The Latest 
Novelties. That, I think, does represent, in some measure, 
the change that has come over journalism. I am not 
criticizing it; I am simply stating what I think you will 
accept as some general truths about it. 

The results of this are often unfortunate. You get a 
great degree of irrelevance in modern journalism; that 
is, the unimportant thing is put in the place of the impor- 
tant; and in the effort to be entertaining and to appeal 
to the greatest common denominator—which is not wrong, 
but needs to be watched—there is a tendency to lose the 
sense of values, and to give prominence to the trivial and 
lack of prominence to the important. 

By way of illustration I might mention a case which 
occurred recently. I have forgotten the precise details, 
but I remember broadly the facts. It was the opening of 
a great institution, in some provincial town: it was to be 
opened by some august person—either the King or the 
Prince of Wales. The institution was one of exceptional 
interest, and it had been erected at considerable cost by 
a single citizen. The report in one great London paper 
that I saw read in this way: “There was an interesting 
episode at ——— yesterday, when the Prince of Wales paid 
a visit to John ——,who is a last survivor of the battle 
of Inkerman. The Prince spent a very pleasant half-hour 
with this famous veteran.’’ And then followed some de- 
tails of what the Prince said and what the veteran said. 
By the time you are thoroughly interested in the old 
survivor of the battle of Inkerman, a new paragraph 
begins which informs you that this episode occurred 
yesterday in connection with the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to open such and such an institution, and then 
follow a few perfunctory words about the institution, 
without any reference, even by name, to the citizen who 
had borne the whole cost of the erection of the institution. 
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I understand quite well what was in the mind of the 
reporter and sub-editor in treating the incident in that 
way. In the desire to be attractive, to catch the atten- 
tion of the least interested reader, they seized on the 
little humble story and the personal contact with the 
Inkerman veteran. Frankly, I think that reporting like 
that is quite indefensible. It is not only bad journalism, 
but bad from the point of view of the public, for it is an 
entire misrepresentation of values. It is contemptuous 
in its attitude towards the reader. It presupposes that 
the reader cannot be interested in the visit of a prince, 
or royalty, to open a greuz institution, connected with 
the first great interest of the community in which it is 
placed. I do not think that is right, and I am sure it is 
wrong as far as the local community is concerned. I ask 
you to consider, for example, what the people interested 
in the erection of the institution thought when they read 
the report in their papers the next morning. They are 
proud of their city, and grateful, it may be, for the great 
addition which has been made to its utility and its 
interest; and then they find, on an occasion which is 
really important to the community as a whole, that the 
newspapers turn their attention to some trivial little 
incident. I am not suggesting that the visit to the veteran 
should not be mentioned; I am only suggesting that it 
should take its place in the proper scale of values as a 
small incident in connection with a very large affair. 

Another outcome of the endeavour to be popular in 
appeal is an indifference to things like the London County 
Council. I remember in the ‘eighties, when the London 
County Council was formed, with what enthusiasm I 
followed the inauguration of that great body. I was not 
then in London, but in Lancashire. I felt that a new 
spirit had come into the municipal life of the country, 
and that a new flag had been raised for very great and 
high causes. In those days, and for many years after- 
wards, the London County Council was adequately 
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reported in the London Press; but I think you will agree 
with me that to-day one may live in London, from year’s 
end to year’s end, without being aware that there is a 
London County Council in existence, or that it ever 
meets. You will see an occasional reference to it, but 
anything like an attempt to give to the eight million 
people who dwell in London a consecutive and intelligent 
account of the affairs which are vital to their immediate 
domestic and social interest is never thought of in most 
newspaper offices. That, I think, is a profound misfortune ; 
and theassumption, Isuppose,isthat you cannot make local 
government good copy. I think that again is mistaking the 
possibilities of your audience and of the community. 

What happens now in regard to Parliament? The 
Parliamentary report is gradually withering away. I do 
not mean to suggest that the old length is any longer 
possible, but I do think that the extent to which it is 
being diminished, space pared away, and its character 
changed—not for the better—is a thing to be lamented. 
There is another result of the new method which is un- 
fortunate; that is, tautological development and also an 
inconsequence in reporting. I am not suggesting that the 
two-page report of Disraeli, under a single heading, is a 
thing to be returned to, or ought to be returned to, but 
there are limits to the other extreme. What happens so 
often is that a report of a meeting, or a report of a speech, 
is turned inside out. The salient thing is brought out of 
its context. First, it is put in the headline, for the head- 
line must contain the pith of the whole matter; then in 
the short summary which precedes the report; and then, 
for the third time, wrenched out of its place in the two 
columns which follow, and put at the top of the report 
itself. You have this particular incident of the meeting, 
or the gathering, or the speech, three times forced upon 
you. That system goes right through, and, by the time 
you have got to the end of the report, you feel as though 
you had been working a jigsaw puzzle. 
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The assumption, of course, here is that, by putting the 
appealing and sensational thing in the foreground, you 
seize the reader’s attention, lead him on, and make the 
column, or two columns, or whatever it is, entertaining. 
In the effort to do this a great deal is sacrificed. You get 
the meeting drawn out of proportion. You get the first 
thing last, and the last thing first, and you lose all sequence. 
In American journalism all sequence has long since gone: 
it is a mosaic. Of course, no one condescends to take a 
shorthand note in America. The reporter takes a passage 
from the end, and he puts it at the beginning ; a passage 
from the beginning, and puts that at the end, and so 
mixes it all up. Although °’ may be amusing, it certainly 
is not enlightening, and it becomes very difficult for the 
reader to follow what really happened. A report of a 
gathering in America is a thing which no reasonable per- 
son can be expected to follow: all sequence, all continuity, 
all form, have entirely gone. 

Take the small matter of paragraphing. There is no 
defence for those pages of unrelieved deadness which used 
to be common. I am all for paragraphing. Anyone who 
has written leaders knows how useful the paragraph at 
the right moment can be. I recall the daring adventurer 
who first introduced cross-headings in a speech. I remem- 
ber quite vividly when the practice began, and with what 
joy I welcomed that rather dreadful revolutionary experi- 
ment. I am all for these reliefs, and we cannot have too 
many of them ; but I think our paragraphing, in editorials 
and in news, is treated with a carelessness that does not 
belong to a subject which is of some importance, because, 
after all, paragraphing is only a part of good punctuation. 
The idea that you can paragraph always according to the 
necessities of the eye, according to a certain distance from 
the last break which has been made, is, I think, wrong. 
Paragraphs ought to have an absolute significance in 
regard to the context and sequence of the article, or 
the report, in which they occur. I do not think to-day 
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attention is given to them in the measure they deserve. 
Paragraphs are put in for the sake of the eye alone. The 
old three-decker leader was very much criticized, and prob- 
ably had many vices, but (everyone who has written 
leaders will agree) it was a very sound thing so far as the 
statement of a case, the argument of a case, and the con- 
clusion of a case, were concerned. It helped the writer, 
and it helped the reader. Now you have break, break, 
break, break, without any significance at all, without any 
regard to the sequence of the article, and without any 
relation to the values of the case. I think all that is 
wrong, and is a serious loss to good journalism. 

In all these changes the position of the report, and the 
function of the reporter, have become profoundly altered. 
I suppose the most significant fact in connection with 
reporting in the last forty years might be said to be the 
decay of shorthand. In America, as I said, shorthand is 
not only not regarded as a part of the equipment of the 
reporter, it is regarded definitely as a vice of the reporter, 
the idea being that the attention the pursuit of a speaker’s 
words entails disturbs the mind of the artist who is going 
to operate on those words. 

I am not going to eulogize the dignity of the first- 
person report; but, at the same time, I think there is 
very much to criticize in the methods of reporting which 
have taken the place of the old humdrum verbatim report. 

You know what happens very constantly? A man is 
sent to do a very brief report of a big meeting, or of a 
big speech. Well, he does not think it worth while taking 
a note, and it is not worth while following the argument. 
He wants to write something which will give his sub- 
editor a good headline at night, and the public something 
amusing in the morning. He waits until something hap- 
pens ; not in regard to the argument, but in regard to the 
personalities of things. Perhaps the speaker says that 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, or Mr. MacDonald has 
not business intelligence enough to run a coffee-stall. 
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Immediately that goes down. Or some other incident 
happens which looks a little striking, a little amusing, or 
a little sensational, and that goes down. You read, in 
consequence, a report which does not do justice to the 
occasion, and which does not represent at all what has 
really happened. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has dealt very well with this 
particular vice of modern reporting. He himself, as you 
know, is a great journalist, and an excellent judge of 
what good journalism is. He was complaining on one 
occasion that a report of a speech (I think it was by 
Bernard Shaw) consisted of half-a-dozen quite discon- 
nected sentences, all of them bright and amusing, but all 
entirely divorced from each other, without any continua- 
tion and without any coherence. He said that this was 
bad reporting, because one should either leave a man 
alone, or report what he says. I imagine that is the 
essence of the thing. If you are reporting, you should 
report what the man says; if you can only report a part 
of what he says, let that be exactly according to his own 
words ; if you can only give a very brief amount of space, 
then the best thing to do is to throw the notebook entirely 
aside and to concentrate your attention on the argument, 
and to state it simply and clearly in your own words. 

That was much the line which Chesterton took. He 
goes on to say that the modern system of reporting is 
something like this (he takes a speech which is known to 
all of you, the speech of Mark Antony over the body of 
Caesar): ‘‘Now,’’ he says, “a reporter might very well 
cut that out altogether. He might cut it all out, and say 
‘Mr. Mark Antony also spoke.’ Or he might say that 
‘After a few observations from Mr. Mark Antony the 
meeting broke up in some confusion.’ Or he might say 
to himself, ‘Well, I have only half-a-dozen lines to give 
to this event, I will give just one passage,’ and so he gives 
—‘When the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. Ambi- 
tion should be made of sterner stuff.’ If he did that he 
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would be giving one general and self-contained argument 
used by Mark Antony. It would, at least, be one part of 
the speech which would convey what Mark Antony really 
meant, that Caesar had some feeling for the Roman 
citizens. He could also say, ‘Well, I have got two sticks. 
I think I will give a summary,’ and he might give a sum- 
mary in this manner: ‘Mr. Mark Antony, in the course 
of a powerful speech, conceded the high motives of the 
Republican leaders, and disclaimed any intention of rais- 
ing the people against them; but thought that many in- 
stances could be quoted against the theory of Caesar’s 
ambition. He concluded by reading, at the request of 
the audience, the will of Caesar, which showed that he 
had the most benevolent feelings towards the Roman 
people.’”’ 

That would not be quite as good as Shakespeare, but, 
still, it would convey, in the reporter’s own words, what 
Mark Antony was talking about. ‘“ But,” says Chesterton, 
“what would really happen in modern reporting is that 
the reporter of (say) the ‘Daily Pilum,’ would go down, 
and write a bright, breezy report in Mark Antony’s own 
words, something after this style of thing: ‘Mr. Mark 
Antony wished for his audience’s ears. He had thrice 
offered Caesar a crown. Caesar was like a deer. If he 
were Brutus, he would put a wound in every tongue. 
The stones of Rome would mutiny. See what a rent the 
envious Casca made. Brutus was Caesar’s angel. The 
Rt. Hon. gentleman concluded by saying he and the 
audience had all fallen down.’”’ 

That is a farcial, extravagant, and wild satire upon 
modern reporting. I do not admit that it is just, but it 
is recognizable; and I fear we must come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a good deal that is wrong with modern 
reporting. If I was asked to say what is the essential 
vice of the system at present, I should say that modern 
journalism has too much contempt for its public. The 
old journalism certainly had no such contempt. It wrote 
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up to its public; it even wrote above it, but it had no 
contempt for it. Modern journalism is writing down to 
its public, and I think it is writing down farther than the 
public deserves, or even wants. In the search after the 
attractive, the entertaining, the superficial, and the triv- 
ial, it distorts the colours and outlines of life, and so 
falsifies all values. 

I do want you to consider, both in your relation to the 
Press and personally, whether it is not time that some 
check was put on these tendencies, which are good in 
themselves up to a certain point, but which have certainly 
outstretched the merits they have; and to realize that 
if the Press loses respect *.r, and writes down to, its 
audience, the public will ultimately lose its respect for 
the Press, and return contempt for contempt. 


LECTURE II 
THE FUTURE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


By Sm RosBert DONALD 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 24th October, 1928. 
In the chair: Mr. H. A. Taylor. 
THE subject of this address was chosen for me perhaps 
because, as President of the Institute in 1913, I made a 
forecast on the future of the Press which, in some measure, 
has been fulfilled. I predicted, for instance, that the 
movement towards combina=ons which had begun would 
continue on a larger scale until, I said, twenty years hence 
—I have still five years in hand and a lot is going to 
happen in that time—daily newspapers would be fewer, 
but the aggregate circulation would be greater. A paper, 
I said, which had not at least half a million circulation 
would not be considered seriously as an organ of the 
people. Papers which could not spend huge sums on 
news, on features, and on circulation would be squeezed 
out ; and the paper run as a luxury or for a mission and 
not as a business enterprise would become too expensive 
except for millionaire idealists. These predictions have 
been realized, and even the millionaire idealist has retired 
from business. I foresaw the increasing nationalization 
of the Press and a revival of the purely local country 
newspaper, both of which have come to pass. I also said 
that newspapers would have to meet competition in the 
distribution of news by a new scientific device. That also 
has happened, although radio did not begin until 1920 
and broadcasting has only been operating in England for 
five years. The newspapers ridiculed my prediction at 
the time and headed it “‘ News turned on like Gas.” As I 
foresaw, there has been an increasing rate of mortality 
among morning papers in the provinces. A dozen have 
gone under and only one has been started. In 1913 there 
15 
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were nineteen daily morning newspapers in London, ex- 
cluding specialist papers: there are now fourteen; there 
were six evening papers: now three. More evening papers 
have disappeared in the provinces and only a few new 
ones up to now have been established. Lord Northcliffe, 
who was interviewed on my forecast, made among other 
comments the significant remark: “In the future there 
will be a further extension of local evening newspapers.”’ 
This future extension is only now being made by his 
brother, Lord Rothermere, with a company entitled 
“Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd.’’ As most of the evening 
newspapers which remain in provincial cities are firmly 
established and amazingly profitable, only a powerful 
corporation with practically inexhaustible resources could 
ever hope to build up profitable rivals in the chief centres 
of population. 

In some respects the Great War assisted the trend of 
developments which I foretold, but the death of Lord 
Northcliffe, Sir Edward Hulton, and other newspaper 
owners, had a greater effect on the changes in the news- 
paper world. 

These changes since 1913 in newspaper ownership have 
been dramatic and romantic. No such revolutionary trans- 
formation has taken place in any other industry. Fifteen 
years ago Sir William Berry, now at the head of a series 
of combinations—the largest affiliations of the kind in 
the world—was a working journalist. Lord Rothermere 
was concentrating his attention on his magnificent pro- 
perty the Daily Mirror, looking after the Amalgamated 
Press, and his newspapers in Leeds and Glasgow. Lord 
Beaverbrook was a daring financier, piling up millions in 
Lombard Street, and a modest Member of Parliament 
prospecting the political outlook. Mr. William Harrison, 
whose spectacular entry into journalism took place only 
two years ago, was a young unknown solicitor. Yet these 
four newspaper magnates now control between them over 
a hundred millions of capital invested in newspapers and 
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kindred enterprises. The capital of the Berry group is 
itself between thirty and forty millions. The circulations 
of the newspapers in these groups represent probably 
about two-thirds of the total sales of daily, evening, and 
Sunday newspapers in the country. 

Another big group is that which has been built round 
the Northern Echo by Sir William Starmer, the Rowntrees, 
and Lord Cowdray. This is widespread, including a dozen 
daily and evening papers and a large number of country 
weekly newspapers. 

The Berrys control twenty-six morning and evening 
newspapers distributed over Great Britain from Bristol 
to Aberdeen, six Sunday newspapers, twenty weeklies, 
and several hundred periodicals. The Berry system is to 
allow a good deal of elasticity in their organization, while 
keeping a firm grip over finance. While the Berrys are 
the biggest owners, Lord Rothermere’s properties are the 
richest. Apart from his new enterprises, Lord Rother- 
mere’s three London properties have repaid their Ordinary 
share capital twice over in four years. 

The shrinkage of newspaper ownership is shown best 
perhaps by the number of local monopoly ownerships, 
which include the following large cities: Liverpool, Hull, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Plymouth, Cardiff, Bradford, and 
middle-sized towns, including Middlesbrough, Preston, 
Wolverhampton, Swansea, Stafford, Newport (Mon.), 
Gloucester, and many other smaller towns, where a second 
paper would be redundant. 

We have not yet reached the end of the chain news- 
papers. The rate of trustification will depend partly on 
the human element; but whether the present forceful 
personalities who direct the big combines retire or dis- 
appear, it is safe to predict that the combines, so far from 
breaking up, will get bigger within twenty years. Ninety 
per cent of the daily Press, measured by sales, will be 
under the control of two or three groups working in co- 
operation, and of a few regional trusts. There will not 
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be more than six newspapers, apart from a few country 
evenings, which will be entirely independent units polit- 
ically and commercially, and one of these will be The 
Times, whose future is wisely safeguarded. In the near 
future there will be three fewer morning newspapers in 
London, and two more evening papers. London, with its 
population of ten millions within a radius of ten miles of 
Fleet Street, is absurdly under-papered in the evening 
field. Lord Rothermere is determined to add to the even- 
ing newspapers in the country, and with his vast resources 
he is quite able to do it; but outside his enterprise, I 
doubt whether anyone will challenge the position of the 
other combines or the local monopolies. 

There will be more Sunday newspapers. The colossal 
growth of Sunday newspapers, which have now an aggre- 
gate sale of twenty millions a week, was stimulated by 
the War and by big prizes for competitions. They are 
becoming the recognized organs of finance, and in millions 
of homes on Sunday morning the family devotion consists 
in filling up coupons in football and racing competitions, 
in wrestling with crossword puzzles, seeking solutions of 
other problems or competitions, or in formulating financial 
speculations—following the “bulls” or the “bears,” or 
hunting with the ‘‘stags.”” The new Sunday newspapers 
will compete with the national papers which pour out their 
millions from London and Manchester. The regional Sun- 
day newspapers are published in Glasgow, Newcastle, and 
Birmingham. There will be more of these regional Sun- 
day newspapers to defend districts against the invaders, 
one of whose objects is to push their stable companions in 
direct competition with the local journals. 

Stupendous financial corporations have grown up and 
round newspapers since 1913. Journalism has become a 
matter of finance. Newspapers have a prominent place 
in Stock Exchange lists, and shares are given prominence 
by all the Press of the combines. The giants compete 
with each other in enterprise and in expenditure; but in 
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spite of all the huge sums invested in newspapers, and of 
unprecedented profits and sales, there has been little 
originality since the days of Northcliffe—no startling 
innovations, no new models, no revolutionary advance. 
The Datly Mail was a revolution in its general character- 
istics and in its features. While the Mail was a well- 
planned discovery, the Daily Mirror, which also inaugu- 
rated a new development, was an accident. You will find 
tendencies in the Press, but no marked departure from 
standards. The nearest approach to innovations comes 
from the Daily Express. This lack of resource and origin- 
ality is shown in more ways than one. The Press is 
strangely imitative. If oue paper alters its make-up, 
introduces a new feature, starts a new stunt, or departs 
from standard in any way, the others are in full cry after 
the daring adventurer. And then most of the popular 
features are imported from America. The crossword puzzle 
and its variants, general knowledge examinations, the 
comic cartoon strips, are all American importations. The 
insurance system, without which big sales cannot be kept 
up, is but an expansion of the system originated by the 
late Sir George Newnes. The benefits are getting bigger, 
but that is only a matter of money. Newspaper insurance 
will remain a permanent feature of journalism. It has 
become part of the social structure of the country. An 
agreement will be reached regarding the amount of bene- 
fits, as the present mad rivalry cannot be kept up—simply 
because it won’t pay. Competitions will also be stabilized. 
A foreigner opening our most widely circulated daily and 
Sunday newspapers would think that the owners vied 
with each other in seeing who could give away most 
money for nothing. The coupon and other competitions, 
in which huge sums are offered, will peter out. This source 
as a circulation raiser will be exploited until it is exhausted 
either by making the competitions too difficult, when they 
will not be worth competing in, or too easy, when they 
will not be worth winning. 
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Newspapers have not yet risen to my expectations by 
using air taxis for distributing papers. It is done by 
several Berlin dailies on a large scale, and will come here 
when air routes are better defined and more aerodromes 
laid out. 

You all know that we are on the eve of further marvel- 
lous achievements by wireless—transmission of pictures, 
throwing news on the screen so that you can read it for 
yourself. You could leave your receiver on at night, and 
find piles of pages full of news and pictures on the floor 
in the morning. More news will undoubtedly be distri- 
buted by radio, which is thought to be a providential 
safeguard against the domination of newspaper trusts. 
The State has kept as a monopoly all the possibilities 
of radio. 

What will happen when we have a Labour Government 
in power, as well as in office, which finds the whole Press 
up against it? In Italy 100 per cent of the newspapers 
support the Government with complete freedom, accord- 
ing to Mussolini. In England 99 per cent of the Press 
would be hostile to a Labour Government. What will the 
Government do? It cannot establish a censorship or sup- 
press newspapers or imprison editors. A Socialist Govern- 
ment might declare that the prejudiced and hostile atti- 
tude of the Press misrepresents this country abroad, and 
injures our national prestige and credit. It would seek a 
counter-offensive. An instrument is ready to its hand. 
The Government could make radio serve its interests. 
News collected by the B.B.C. reporters, and from foreign 
radio services, would be broadcast to subscribers, and 
amplifiers installed in public squares, halls, and meeting- 
places, where news and entertainment would be given 
free. The Radio Times, an official State paper, could be 
turned into a daily published in several national centres, 
and all listeners would have to buy it, as programmes 
would be published nowhere else. Its circulation would 
run into many millions. The Government would develop 
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the news side of the paper and make it a medium of 
propaganda. In face of a counter-offensive of this kind, 
the opposition Press would become quiescent or neutral 
politically. Papers might follow the lead of Lord North- 
cliffe, at a General Election, and give the Government 
two or three columns a day in which to state its case. 
Under normal conditions, the circulation of news by radio, 
which is bound to increase, would not be detrimental to 
the interests of the newspapers. The one service is com- 
plementary to the other. 

The trend in journalism is all towards variety. The 
definition of news has no.” no limit. Routine reporting 
takes up less space in the popular Press and creative news 
more. One series of feature articles succeeds another, 
devoted to social, romantic, psychological, religious, eth- 
ical—all matter which comes under the designation of 
“human interest,” and explorations into the unknown 
describing life in the world to come. The personal note 
will become more conspicuous, and public men and society 
women more eager to support this kind of journalism and 
employ their own publicity agents. 

The “magaziney”’ character of the Press will continue. 
This development calls for higher literary ability than 
mere recording and descriptive reporting. The Press will 
become more and more literary. All the news will be 
illustrated and the pictures will become more artistic. 
Newspapers with moderate sales like The Times, Daily 
Telegraph, and Manchester Guardian will be able to issue 
supplements in photogravure or colour. Machines are 
being perfected which will feed re-reeled picture supple- 
ments into the ordinary issues at high speed. The papers 
with million sales will have to wait for this development. 
Country weekly and semi-weekly newspapers will culti- 
vate their fields with more success, especially if they 
mark out well-defined areas. 

Some people may think that the fierce competition now 
going on between rival groups for supremacy in size, 
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competitions, insurance, and sales will lead to disastrous 
results on balance sheets. Not at all! The chief antag- 
onists will hit the papers which are onlookers more than 
they will injure themselves. This feverish expenditure of 
vast sums is making competition for the less robust very 
expensive and may put new permanent burdens on the 
most prosperous. 

The commercial future of the Press, which represents 
millions of capital provided by hundreds of thousands of 
investors, is in no danger. The phenomenal prosperity of 
newspapers since the War has been due, apart from the 
artificial stimulus given to sales, to the growth of adver- 
tising. We are only beginning to realize the psychological 
effect of advertising and to include advertising as a part 
of the indispensable machinery of salesmanship. During 
the last ten years agencies have developed advertising 
into a great science employing the best experts and the 
best brains to show merchants how to sell goods. This 
campaign is beginning to tell. There is mass advertising 
for the first time—advertising a whole industry, a town, 
@ province, and the Empire. More industries will combine 
to advertise, and individual firms in an industry will 
advertise their own brand of goods. The best remedy for 
unemployment is more advertising, as advertising creates 
demands on retailers and stimulates manufacture. Busi- 
nesses once running on an increased scale must strive to 
keep up consumption by more advertising. We are only 
just completing the circle—mass production at one end, 
salesmanship by advertising at the other, and hustling the 
merchants and retailers in between. An American banker, 
in a book on American prosperity, puts down, as an 
element in fostering prosperity, advertising, ‘‘which,’’ he 
says, “in the first decade of the twentieth century was 
crude and of pigmy dimensions in comparison with the 
billion dollar advertising to-day.”” We are more than a 
decade behind America in advertising, but we are beating 
our own record every year. And the new millions which 
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will pour into advertising will surely gravitate to the 
Press, and the quickened movement in trade will find its 
readiest response through the medium of the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. 

Postscript. The foregoing address on “The Future of 
the Newspaper” is given exactly as it was delivered two 
years ago. I refrain from accepting the opportunity to 
make additions and amendments which would be easy to 
do in the light of events which have since taken place. 
To do so, however, in the case of a forecast, would be to 
assume prescience, which I do not claim, and at the same 
time to mislead readers - “ho had not heard the address. 

I would only observe that the trend of developments, 
which I said were on the way, has been arrested, or 
diverted, by shattering world events outside the news- 
paper business, but which have reacted upon newspapers 
with crushing effect, leaving them for the time being 
struggling against adversity. 

While I had ‘wenty years in mind as the period for the 
accomplishment of the evolution I foreshadowed, I am 
tempted to pvint out that a start has been made in the 
fulfilment of my prediction that there would be fewer 


morning papers in London. 
R. D. 


LECTURE IIl 


LEADER-WRITING 


By H. A. GwWYNNE 
(Editor, Morning Post) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 7th November, 1928. 
In the Chair: Mr. E. N. Davis. 

I oveut perhaps to take exception to the subject which 
has been allotted to me “y the Lecture Committee of the 
Institute, for nowadays the tendency seems to be to rank 
the importance of guiding public opinion far below all 
other functions of a newspaper. Even the most modern 
of modern journalists, however, will admit that while the 
presentation of news is, and should be, the chief duty of 
a newspaper, there lies upon it almost equally the impor- 
tant task of explanation and comment. The first ques- 
tion that comes to all of us when we have heard of a 
startling or important event is, “What do you think of 
it?’’ and the journal which presents the news soon finds 
itself obliged to supply its readers with a considered 
opinion of its possible effects. 

I would define leader-writing, therefore, as an attempt 
to answer the question, “‘What do you think of it?” 

I remember the old days when—at least in politics— 
the leader-writer was only allowed ‘“‘to think of it” in 
one way. A speech by a front-bench politician was ‘“‘ad- 
mirable,’’ “‘clear and unmistakable,” “‘a statesmanlike 
pronouncement,” etc., etc., in all comments made by the 
journal supporting the Government ; while the newspaper 
on the other side, whatever might be the nature of the 
speech, never varied from wholesale condemnation of it. 
Though a warm admirer of late Victorian journalism, I 
must freely admit that we have adopted a better and 
altogether more sensible method in political commentary. 
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Indeed, the change has been so thorough that we have per- 
haps run into the other extreme. Independence of political 
thought is now so widely spread that it has almost be- 
come confusing, and it is difficult, if not impossible, at 
times to give the correct political label to any newspaper. 

Political controversy, dealing as it does with the most 
important events at home, comes first among the leader- 
writer’s duties. To deal with it adequately a vast 
amount of time and trouble must be expended in study- 
ing the details of every political question. Rating, insur- 
ance, and tariff are full of complications and present 
difficult problems. The man who is to write a leading 
article on them must understand them thoroughly, for, 
unless he does, he will flounder into technicalities, and 
produce a dull and uninteresting article. The best in- 
formed and the thoroughly posted writer is alone able to 
write an informing and interesting article, for the man 
who does not know his subject through and through will 
not have the courage or the equipment necessary to make 
himself understood by the ordinary reader. It is only the 
expert who can write with a light touch. 

Our newspaper manners are much improved, and if we 
attack a party or a person nowadays, we do it with a 
rapier and not with an axe. I was struck by this contrast 
in reading the old files of the Morning Post. For some 
reason or other Dr. Johnson offended the Editor. When 
Dr. Johnson published his Journey to the Hebrides, the 
Morning Post, in reviewing it, actually dared to say that 
the learned Doctor had not been to the Hebrides at all, 
but had gone off with a lady to the North of England, 
and had written and published this “faked’’ book of 
travels in order to put inquirers off the scent! I tremble 
to think of my fate to-day if I published such a libel! 

In political writing, as, indeed, in all kinds of writing, 
it is essential to carry the reader with you, and you can 
never carry your reader with you unless he understands 
what you are writing about. I therefore attach great 
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importance to a brief explanation of the facts of a ques- 
tion before launching out into comment. While I believe 
that one of the faults of modern journalism is an under- 
estimation of the intelligence of the reader, a leader- 
writer should not assume on the part of the general public 
too great an understanding of a subject with the details 
of which he is familiar. 

There is one quality upon which I would lay the greatest 
stress in political leader-writing. This is sincerity. I have 
made it a rule never to ask a leader-writer to write against 
his own beliefs and convictions. Unless a man believes 
in what he is writing, he cannot hope to convince others. 
It is sincerity and sincerity alone which can sway readers. 

Since the War, political problems have become almost 
entirely economic in their nature, and their intricacy and 
complexity make the political appeal a matter of much 
greater difficulty. Yet a practised writer, with a full 
knowledge of his subject, can, in spite of all that, give 
colour and lightness to even the dullest of subjects. 

In my own time leader-writing has changed its character 
completely. When I first entered journalism, the three- 
decker leader, without a title and with very little other 
indication of its subject, reigned supreme. The omission 
of the title was due, I cannot help thinking, to a mistaken 
idea that the reader was bound to wade through the thing 
in order to find out what it was all about. The three 
solemn paragraphs, which gave the ‘‘three-decker”’ its 
title, had some justification. The idea was that you 
should not attempt to make more than three important 
points in a leader, and the three paragraphs were there 
for that purpose. 

In the old leader of twenty-four years ago there was 
not much to admire, though there were many brilliant 
men at the game. They were, however, so tiéd by the 
conventions of that day that it was sometimes difficult 
to know exactly what they were aiming at. There were 
innumerable clichés, which were trotted out every day 
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with the utmost regularity. The language was, therefore, 
stilted, and did not ring true. It was only when a leader- 
writer was put to review some important book that it 
was possible to see the genius of the man, for then he 
was untrammelled and could write with a free pen. 

In regard to leaders and their writers, I have always 
been a revolutionary. To cramp and confine a man’s 
style by silly conventions, rules and regulations, ended in 
making him an automaton. Within certain necessary 
limits, a man must develop his own style and his own 
personality. There must be life and movement in a leader 
as in a piece of music, or the one is not read and the other 
is not listened to. 

The question of titles to leaders is of the utmost impor- 
tance. A title must indicate the subject-matter and it 
must, at the same time, attract the reader. In the old 
days when titles were at last admitted, such things as 
“The Armenian Question,” “‘The Political Situation,” 
“Mr. Balfour at Manchester,’ ‘The Prime Minister’s 
Speech,” were dished up daily, without any sort of indica- 
tion of the attitude of the paper or of any particular 
point in a vast subject. To-day the reader’s appetite is 
tickled much more skilfully. If a little humour can be 
introduced into a title, so much the better, for, when a 
man begins to read with a smile on his face, he is already 
half won over. 

So far I have dealt with political leaders, which deal 
with weighty matters of State and in which propaganda 
is the chief object. There is, however, another class of 
leader which is intended only to interest or amuse, the 
“light leader,” as it is called in most offices. It requires 
a delicate pen and a tolerant humour. It exacts a greater 
skill almost than the frankly political appeal. Every day 
in a news schedule there are one or two subjects which 
lend themselves to a light and airy touch. It is not an 
easy leader to write, for the slightest heaviness destroys 
its value. Here is an opportunity for the young journalist 
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who wishes to get on in our noble profession. A writer 
of very great distinction once told me that he wrote 500 
words every day “just to keep his hand in.” When 
finished, he threw them away. So, if you wish to practise 
the art of the light and airy leader, write one every day 
on a topic of the day and throw it into the fire. The 
day will come, when, by dint of intense practice, you will 
find that you have written something worth showing to 
your editor. 

I once received from an outside contributor—a lady— 
a short article which she thought might serve as a light 
leader. It was entitled “The Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of being a Savage.” ‘“‘o, it did not come from the 
well-known club! Its title was unwieldy and it was not 
good enough for publication. Yet I can never get out of 
my mind the few opening sentences : “Savages have many 
advantages, but suffer from one great disability. Owing 
to lack of mirrors, they pass through life without ever 
seeing what the backs of their heads look like.’”’ This idea, 
has never ceased to tickle me, and, if the rest of the 
article had been up to the level of the beginning, the lady 
would have seen herself in print. 

To write good, forcible English, which will be read 
and remembered, requires constant practice and careful 
thought. The other day Lord Riddell told me a story of 
a talk he had with President Wilson. I have no permis- 
sion to use it, but I am sure he will not mind my repeating 
it for your benefit. He asked the President how it was 
he had acquired such a fine literary style. He was told 
that, at an early age, Mr. Wilson pére, who was a great 
admirer of good English, made his boy read a page or 
two of the best examples of literature. ‘‘ Now take a pen,” 
he would say, “and mark every unnecessary word.”’ 
President Wilson said it was a difficult and weary task, 
but, in doing it, he began to perceive how exquisite was 
the workmanship, and so gradually developed a clear and 
limpid style of his own. 
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Nobody who aspires to write English can do so without 
a close study of the Old Testament, Shakespeare, and the 
Prayer Book. There are many other authors with whose 
works a writer should make himself intimately acquainted, 
but these three are the foundation of good literature. 
Take a few verses from Samuel. You remember how 
David mourned for his son Absalom, who had driven his 
father out of Jerusalem and was killed in clear rebellion ? 
Joab, David’s faithful friend and commander-in-chief, 
saw how ill the people liked this mourning and how they 
resented it. So Joab took his courage in both hands and 
reproached David thus— 

““And Joab came into the house to the king and 
said, Thou has shamed this day the faces of all thy ser- 
vants, which this day have saved thy life, and the lives of 
thy sons and of thy daughters, and the lives of thy wives, 
and the lives of thy concubines ; 

“In that thou lovest thine enemies, and hatest thy 
friends. For thou hast declared this day that thou re- 
gardest neither princes nor servants: for this day I per- 
ceive, that if Absalom had lived, all we had died this day ; 
then it had pleased thee well. 

‘Now therefore arise, go forth, and speak comfort- 
ably unto thy servants; for I swear by the Lord, if thou 
go not forth, there will not tarry one with thee this night ; 
and that will be worse unto thee than all the evil that 
befell thee from thy youth until now.” 

This is perfect literature for you! You can see the 
brave Joab and the depressed king, and hear the ringing 
words of remonstrance. It is a real word-picture. You 
have but to shut your eyes and hear the sonorous sen- 
tences, to bring the whole thing before you. 

I will give you another example. You remember the 
women who were brought before Solomon, each claiming 
the same child. We are told how the two mourned and 
lamented over the baby, and then, suddenly, from the 
oblique narrative the writer drops into the direct narrative. 
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“And the King said: Bring me a sword.” Not “And 
the King asked for a sword,” but, “And the King said: 
Bring me a sword.” The introduction of direct narrative 
into oblique narrative gives a lightness and colour to the 
story that otherwise would not be possible. Study these 
old writers, for they knew all the tricks of the trade. 

Words are the journalist’s tools. He must learn to use 
them rightly and to understand their uses. A leader- 
writer must before everything learn to write good English. 
When he has done that, his own particular style will 
develop of itself. Therefore study the best masters. Do 
not try to imitate them, but do your best to wrest from 
their writings the secret of tueir beauty and perfect crafts- 
manship. 

In journalism to-day writing is infinitely better than it 
used to be, and I think a great many more people write 
well to-day than they did twenty years ago. But, on the 
other hand, I do not think that there are quite so many 
outstanding journalistic writers as there were. In my 
day there wece more outstanding writers, although the 
general average of style was, I think, inferior. 

Above all things, as I said before, do not try to copy: 
be yourself. Le style, c’est ’humme. Journalism imposes 
a certain amount of restriction on a man’s literary freedom 
by confining him within certain limits, but the tendency 
is more and more every day to do away with these rules, 
regulations, and suggestions as to how a man should write. 
There is good English, and you can only reach it by dint 
of study, and to attempt any sort of guide for young 
writers is a mistake. Let them develop as they go along. 

Those of you who aspire to the writing of leading 
articles must strive to make yourselves absolute masters 
of some subject of importance: Dominion or foreign 
politics, insurance, tariffs, sociology, military or naval 
affairs, industrial or commercial affairs, so that, on that 
particular subject, nobody can question your ability to 
write. But, in addition, you should keep yourself well 
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and closely informed about all the great questions of the 
day, If I were asked to supply a decalogue, I would put 
it in this form— 

1, Don’t write what you don’t believe, 

2, Don't use a single unnecessary word, 

3, Don't make too many points, 

4, Don’t be bitter 

5, Don’t be diffuse. 

6, Don't be heavy, 

7, Don't attempt to write without knowledge of the 
subject. 

8, Don't forget that humour is the salt of life 

9, Don't use irony. [tis always misunderstood, 

10. Don’t forget ever that: a whisper inside a newspaper 
office becomes a roar outside, 


LECTURE IV 
OVERSEAS JOURNALISM 


By Tom CLARKE 
(Sieiiad of the Overseas Committee; Editor, News Chronicle) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 21st November, 1928. 
In the chair: Sir Alfred Robbins, 
‘TRAVEL is now coming into its own among journalists, 
but it is difficult to see the world and keep abreast of 
your job at the same time. This was the keynote of the 
lecture delivered by Mr. Tom Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke is strongly in favour of travel as an educa- 
tion for the journalist, but he coupled with his exhorta- 
tion to young journalists to see as much as possible of 
the world in which they live a warning that they must 
not expect the world to bare its head to them just because 
they are British newspaper men. It was no good going 
overseas “‘on spec,” 

“There are not many openings abroad for journalists 
from this country,” he declared, “and it would be no use 
deluding you into the belief that there are.” 

He himself had been lucky as a young man. His first 
editor, at Lewisham, summoned him one day and said: 
‘You've been here long enough. You'll get into the sub- 
urban groove if you stay. Get about and see the world 
a bit!” He took the advice, and was fortunate enough 
to strike a job in Hong Kong at $200 a month—a princely 
salary, it seemed, after Lewisham at £1 2s. 6d. a week. 

“T spent three years in the finest university in the 
world—Travel,” said Mr. Clarke. “The adventure value 
of one’s experience is more than twice its cash value. 
Looking back, I say that I would have gone to the Far 
East even if I had had to pay my own passage.” 

While Mr. Clarke was in Hong Kong the Russo-Japanese 
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War broke out, and he was sent off to find the elusive 
Baltic Fleet, as special correspondent for the Daily Mail 
and the Chicago Daily News. He was accommodated in a 
Chinese gunboat, which was put almost entirely at his 
disposal by the genial commodore. Interviewing General 
Stoessel and President Taft, and reading proofs, were all 
in the day’s work in China. ‘One didn’t get much money, 
but one saw life!” said Mr. Clarke. 

At the end of his three years’ engagement, he had saved 
about £100. He travelled back across Siberia and 
Germany, and reached London with £1 4s. 74d. in his 
pocket! 

“Then comes the tragedy. I had spent my £100, and 
had given three of the best years of my life in equipping 
myself for a job, as I thought. I said: ‘Here I am, the new 
kind of journalist, and all Fleet Street will be after me, 
with all this travel and experience behind me.’ I padded 
it round to every Fleet Street office—and not an editor 
would look at me. ‘No,’ they said, ‘Very interesting 
time you’ve had, but you're out of touch.’” “So,”’ said Mr. 
Clarke, ‘‘I went back to Manchester, and started right at 
the bottom again, for about one-third of the money I had 
had in Hong Kong.” 

Mr. Clarke subsequently came in contact with the late 
Lord Northcliffe. After he had got a job on the Daily 
Mail, he told him the story. “You talk about wanting 
travelled men on the Mail, yet, when I applied for a job, 
I was told that, because I had travelled, I was out of 
touch.”’ 

“Who told you that?” demanded Lord Northcliffe. 
“Is he on my staff now? He won't be there another 
minute !”’ 

Not long before Lord Northcliffe died, he urged Mr. 
Clarke to go to Australia. ‘““Do you realize,” he said, 
‘that there is not a single editor in control of a London 
paper to-day who knows anything about, or has had 
actual contact with, the conditions in any of our 
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Overseas dominions?” So Mr. Clarke took the first oppor- 
tunity, and went to Australia. 

“‘T know I am going to be asked: ‘Is there not a chance 
for me if I go to Melbourne or Sydney?’ I want you to 
see what you will be up against if you do,” Mr. Clarke 
went on. 

First of all, he said, the industrialization of the Press 
was nothing in this country compared with what it was 
in Australia. The Australian Journalists’ Association was 
a more potent force than any of our organizations here. 
It regulated, in consultation with the employers, salaries, 
hours, and holidays, and settled disputes. There were no 
news agencies, and a staff of torty reporters on a metro- 
politan daily was nothing out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Clarke gave an interesting résumé of the conditions 
prevailing in an Australian office at the time when he 
was last there (in 1926). 

The day staff of an evening paper worked 46 hours a 
week, with overtime at a special rate. The night staff of 
a morning paper worked 40 hours a week, five nights a 
week, and only between 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. All editorial 
workers had one complete day and a half off every week, 
and night staffs two clear nights. After one year’s ser- 
vice, journalists received three clear weeks’ holiday on 
full pay each year. There was an interesting clause in 
regard to sick leave. A man who had worked less than 
six months on a paper could have three weeks away on 
full pay, three weeks on half-pay, and three weeks on 
quarter-pay. If he had been on the staff more than six 
months, the period of grace was twelve weeks, divided 
into three equal portions—on full pay, half-pay, and 
quarter-pay. 

Salaries were graded, and all journalists (other than 
editors and chiefs of staffs) were divided into three cate- 
gories—seniors, generals, and juniors. On a morning paper 
the minimum wages were £10 16s. 6d., £9 9s.,and £6 16s. 6d. 
respectively ; on an evening paper the figures were £10 4s., 
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£8 16s., and £6 3s. Three-fifths of the staff had to be 
seniors and not more than one-fifth juniors. 

Mr. Clarke was full of praise for the system of ‘‘cadet- 
ship.”” A young fellow came along from school or univer- 
sity and was taken on as a “cadet.” The first year he 
received £1 10s. a week, the second year £2 15s., and the 
third year £3 15s.; then, if he were any good, he became 
a junior at the ordinary minimum. 

Lineage work was paid for at 24d. or 3d. a line, if the 
contributor were a member of the regular staff, but at 
2d. or 24d. if by an outsider. “I do not think this is quite 
the practice in this country!’’ added Mr. Clarke, with a 
smile. 

“Higher jobs are highly paid,” he went on. “The 
“brass-hats’ of Australian journalism dwell in a paradise. 
One editor I have in mind is probably the highest-paid 
journalist in the British Empire, and possibly in the world. 
They recognize a man’s merits, push him right up, and 
give him the money he needs to live up to the position.” 

Other points from Mr. Clarke’s remarks were— 


There are no Sunday newspapers in Melbourne. 

There is, roughly, 2 to 3 per cent of unemployment 
among Australian journalists. 

Journalists are strongly opposed to the establishment 
of news agencies, which, they say, would deprive half 
of them of their livelihood. 

Metropolitan journalists are really well-trained, but 
local correspondents are “hopeless.” 

British traditions are followed very closely on the 
papers. 

Reporters are “long-winded” and sub-editors have 
yet to acquire the art of compression. 

Australian shipping reporters are the best in the 
world. 


‘I have already mentioned the long chances for people 
going out ‘on spec,’”? Mr. Clarke continued. ‘When 1] 
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went there, the first thing that happened was that one 
of the rival papers printed an article with this heading— 


NO AUSTRALIAN NEED APPLY! 


IMPORTED JOURNALIST ARRIVES. 


The Australians are rather touchy, and I suppose they 
thought the paper could have given a good Australian 
the job. Apart from this, journalists as a body gave me 
a warm welcome. 

“T told you, at the outset, that I had decided it was a 
good thing to see the world, and I told you it had been 
hard work to begin with. 7~pvel is now coming into its 
own among journalists, and such institutions as the 
Walter Hines Page travelling scholarships, and such ar- 
rangements as that under which the ‘Press Pilgrims’ are 
now touring the U.S.A., are excellent ones—not only for 
helping international understanding, but also for uplift- 
ing, individually and generally, the journalistic profession. 

“Let us remember,’ Mr. Clarke concluded, ‘‘that a 
travelled Press is one of the best guarantees of inter- 
national peace.”’ 
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LECTURE V 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


By S. W. H. Lone 
(Director of Production, Daily Express) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 12th December, 1928. 
In the chair: Mr. Alexander Turner. 

“Great Britain lags behind the United States in news- 
paper production methods, but British craftsmanship, 
from the editorial chair downwards, is infinitely superior 
to American.” Mr. 8. W. I". Long, Director of Produc- 
tion of the Daily Express, thus summarized the relative 
positions of the Press of this country and the United 
States. It had been announced that Mr. Long would 
lecture on ‘‘make-up,” but he refused to be confined 
within the narrow bounds of a page forme, and ran the 
whole gamut of newspaper production, with special refer- 
ence to modern American methods. 

At the outset, Mr. Long urged his hearers to bear con- 
tinually in mina the fact that the background of the 
American Press was a vast continent, peopled by a strange 
mixture of races that had flocked westwards across the 
Atlantic in search of “El Dorado.” 

“The United States is only a century old as an indus- 
trial country,’ declared Mr. Long. “It has scarcely been 
scratched yet. This has its effect on the newspapers. 
Each city has its own Press. There is no such thing as a 
‘national’ newspaper. Circulations are purely local, for 
you could not sell New York papers in Buffalo or Detroit, 
though they are comparatively close at hand.” 

As a consequence of this, Mr. Long continued, 350,000 
was looked upon as a very big circulation for a daily 
newspaper. If they did not run to big circulations, how- 
ever, they made up for it in the size of the papers, which 
were rarely less than 48 pages. 
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There was an essential difference between the British 
and the American Presses. The latter had little tradition. 
There was a continual, feverish race for wealth in the 
United States, and the newspapers had been, from the 
very start, purely commercial propositions. They had 
developed advertising into a science and, though they 
had “‘tamed”’ the advertiser very successfully, it was the 
advertiser who played the most important part in con- 
trolling the destinies of their papers. 

Everything was done on a colossal scale in America. 
In many cities the newspaper offices were among the 
most imposing buildings. They were splendidly designed, 
and always with a view to safeguarding the health of the 
workers. During a recent visit to Chicago, he had been 
in a machine room the size of a football pitch—quite three 
times as big as anything contemplated in Fleet Street. 

America was a democratic country, and there was a 
much freer commingling of editorial, mechanical, and 
business stafis than in England. At the daily conference, 
representatives of all departments sat around the table 
together and discussed the plan for the paper. 

Mr. Long explained the origin of the “‘Americanese”’ 
that sometimes shocks people on this side of the Atlantic. 
In the United States, he said, they had carried brevity in 
journalism to the extreme, with free use of a pungent 
slang. They regarded pure English as a waste of time 
and little short of tautology. They had to get a “punch” 
in as few words as possible. All news was treated in a 
sensational manner, and there was no regard for niceties. 
The papers gave the people what they wanted, however, 
and they conveyed very faithfully to the foreigner the 
general atmosphere of the country. 

He had made reference to the editorial department first 
because, in American offices, it was just where it should 
be—right at the top of the building. There was an uninter- 
rupted flow of news downward, through composing room 
and foundry to machine room, and so on to the street. 
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In the United States the case had disappeared and all 
setting was mechanical. Here, we were still inclined to 
regard the linotype as not much more than a news text- 
setting machine. America had a passion for labour-saving, 
and, owing to the ease with which competent craftsmen 
could obtain jobs, there was no hostility from the men 
when new inventions and improvements were introduced. 

The make-up system was different from, and better 
than, our own. They had, as he had said, “tamed”’ their 
advertisers. All advertising copy had to be in hand 24, 
48, 72 hours—sometimes a whole week—before going to 
press. If it were late, it would be rejected without hesita- 
tion. This relieved the master-printer of one of his greatest 
bugbears—a last-minute change of make-up, owing to 
copy arriving late from advertisers who had not been 
“brought to heel.” 

ConsideraLle use was made of the trolley system in 
making-up, but, in Mr. Long’s opinion, its advantages did 
not entirely outweigh its disadvantages. In many offices 
the readers’ rvom was situated right in the centre of 
the composing room, with sound-proof glass walls. A 
similar compartment, provided with tape machines, was 
sometimes provided for editorial men dealing with late 
news. 

All advertisements had to be made up before the edi- 
torial staff got to work, and they were not allowed to 
interfere with it—they had to fit their news in around and 
between the advertisements, often with grotesque results. 
This was due to the general use of the “pyramid” system 
of advertisement make-up, in which the advertisements 
started across the bottom of the page and were built up 
on either side, reaching the top in the end columns. 
Sometimes, however, they did not reach the top, and then 
the news display was particularly ugly. The advertiser 
almost controlled the make-up, because the papers were 
run wholly and solely for profit. 

The general appearance of the American papers, with 
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tremendous “banner lines,” freak headings, and amaz- 
ing ‘“‘turn-overs” of news stories on to three or four 
pages, was much inferior to that of British newspapers. 
Typographically, too, they were far behind us. They 
claimed, however, to give more value for money in 
the shape of news, and they did, even if it were poorly 
presented. 

Mr. Long qualified his statement that British craftsman- 
ship was superior in paying tribute to the American 
‘“‘Pressmen’s Union” (equivalent to our N.A.T.S.O.P.A.), 
which, he said, was responsible for remarkable efficiency 
in the machine rooms. They had instituted a system 
similar to our apprenticeship. Youngsters were taken on 
for two years as “fly boys,” and then received a five- 
years’ all-round training. At the end of this period, they 
were highly skilled in every branch of machine-room work, 
and the whole staff could work together as a crew, instead 
of in isolated groups, concerned only with their own par- 
ticular jobs. 

The American newspaper, despite its magnificent sup- 
plements (which we could not hope to emulate, because the 
methods of the distributing trade would make their produc- 
tion economically unsound), gave the impression of being 
a hurried, seamped, badly-produced effort. At the same 
time, Mr. Long concluded, we had to learn from America 
the way to become receptive to modern—even revolu- 
tionary— ideas. 


Postscript. Since this lecture was delivered, develop- 
ments have taken place in Fleet Street and the provinces 
that bring British newspaper offices much nearer the 
American conception of what they should be. Northcliffe 
House has been completed; the palatial new Daily Tele- 
graph building has been erected; the News of the World 
premises have arisen with lay-out equal to any American 
office; the Daily Herald has new premises in London 
and Manchester that are equally admirable; Northcliffe 
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Newspapers have erected imposing buildings in Newcastle 
and Bristol ; and the beautiful new building of the Express 
Newspapers, not yet completed, will contain features in 
lay-out and method more advanced in design than any- 
thing at present in existence in Great Britain or, I believe, 
in the United States.—S. W. H. L. 


LECTURE VI 


THE PROOF-READER 


By R. Harris 
(Chief Reader, Morning Post) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 19th December, 1928. 
In the chair: Mr. W. H. Shortell, 
Mr. R. Harris defined the duties of a proof-reader as 
follows— 

1, To see that the copy prevared by the editorial depart- 
ment is reproduced by the printer without omission or 
addition. 

2. To see that it reads grammatically. 

3. To call attention to any obvious slips in statements 
of fact. 

How many people—even journalists—knew what a 
reader was, much less what were his duties? Mr. Harris 
said he had heard a story about a reporter who was 
assigned to cover the Readers’ Pensions Committee dinner 
a year or two ago, and on arrival at the function, asked 
“What is a reader?” 

A matter of thirty years ago, a certain newspaper 
advertised for a reader. One of several applicants for the 
post was selected, given a desk, an assistant, and his first 
job. After some time, the head of the department noticed 
that he exhibited no signs of getting to work, so he asked 
him why he thought he was there. “I have no idea of 
what you want me to do,” replied the new hand. “I 
thought I was required to read to an old lady!” 

“Your share of the work, as journalists, has been 
finished before the reader comes upon the scene,” said 
Mr. Harris. “The reporter has got his story, the sub- 
editor has licked it into shape, and the comp. has put it 
into type. A proof is pulled, and this, together with the 
original copy, is sent to the readers.” 
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Each reader had at his side a “copy-holder,’’ whose 
duty it was to read aloud the copy. The reader followed 
him on the proof, making his corrections as he went. 

At the beginning of a day’s work, the readers were all 
busy with advertisements, which gave far more trouble 
than the news. They were not always written by edu- 
cated people, and puzzles arose as to the exact meaning 
of some of them. Badly written copy, misspelling, and 
other errors were common, and almost every day the 
readers had to ring-up advertisers on the telephone to 
find out what they really meant. 

Mr. Harris told some amusing stories. There was, for 
instance, the foreign lady who wrote an advertisement 
asking for a new post for one of her maidservants, and 
concluded ‘‘3 now.”’ It was discovered, after much trouble, 
that she meant “free now,’ and that no reference to the 
servant's age, or to the length of time she had held her 
present post, was intended. 

In dealing with a news story, it was the reader’s duty 
to see that the galley proof tallied with the copy just as 
it had left the hands of the sub-editor. It was usual for 
the reader to glance down a proof before commencing on 
it, in order to find out what it was all about, and to spot 
any glaring error. In this way, he was sometimes able to 
“gave the bacon”’ of the reporter or the sub. 

He had in mind the manner in which a friend had once 
discovered a serious mistake. This reader wondered why 
a man who had met with an accident should be taken to 
a hospital a mile away when there was one opposite the 
spot where it happened. As the man had died under an 
anesthetic, the “spotting” of this error undoubtedly 
avoided trouble with the hospital which had been wrongly 
named by the sub-editor in ‘boiling down” the story. 

“I wonder how many of you fully realize the danger 
arising from corrections made on the linotype?” Mr. 
Harris asked. ‘“‘Every letter that you want altered in a 
proof means the resetting of an entire line. It is in the 
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setting of lines for correction that most of the errors you 
find in the morning paper occur—corrections made too 
late for them to get back to the readers before the page 
is sent away. 

“Yet,” he continued, ‘I do not mind betting that the 
first novel you pick up will contain more errors than any 
one of to-day’s morning papers!” 

Readers were not infallible, but there was no doubt 
that their queries and suggestions sometimes saved the 
situation for the journalist. “It was not so long ago that 
one of the leading dramatic critics wrote that ‘Chu-Chin- 
Chow’ had been produced twenty years ago,” said Mr. 
Harris, “and he was very giad his article fell into the 
hands of a reader interested in the theatre, who was able 
to suggest a correction.” 

‘‘ Another reader was well-informed on racing and horse- 
breeding. He was able to point out an error in a flat- 
racing programme issued by one of the agencies, where 
a five-year-old was given as a runner in a race for three- 
year-olds. The names of the two horses were very similar, 
but the reader knew their pedigrees, and he put the 
matter right.” 

It was very useful to specialize, said Mr. Harris, but 
the possibilities were limited to-day, owing to the rush 
of producing a daily newspaper. The work of reading 
was a great strain, and tended to become monotonous. 
Unfortunately, too, the most important matter was very 
often dealt with at the end of a night’s heavy work, but 
it had to be treated by the reader as carefully as though 
he were quite fresh. 

“From what I have said about the trouble with the 
advertisements, you will have gathered that lack of clear 
enunciation in speaking over the telephone with lack of 
imagination on the part of those receiving messages is 
one of the most fruitful sources of trouble for us. I 
remember that, on one occasion, towards the end of a 
Parliamentary debate, there came through on the tape 
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the phrase, ‘The unemployment programme.’ The cor- 
rect word was obviously ‘problem.’”’ 

“We used often to be regarded as a nuisance and a 
hindrance in getting to press, and sneered at as ‘the non- 
producing department.’”” Mr. Harris concluded. “Nice 
things are now said about the readers by men of letters 
and master-printers at the annual dinner of the Pension 
Fund—but the reader is still paid less than the compositor 
whose errors he is employed to detect!” 


LECTURE VII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JOURNALIST 


By Lorp RIDDELL 


Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalisis, 9th January, 1929. 
In the chair: Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld. 


Tue psychology of journalists is a subject of perennial 
interest to the public and, in particular, to politicians 
and public men. Therefore it may be useful to investi- 
gate the mental processes that excite so much comment, 
criticism, occasional admirati~., and, sometimes, more or 
less sincere praise. 

To begin with, we must admit that the publicity itch 
—the desire to communicate news or views, the desire to 
make some sort of sensation—is the basis of all journalism. 
All true journalists have it. The itch may be intuitive or 
acquired. It develops by use, but in course of time be- 
comes attenuated, except with fanatics or individuals 
endowed with unusual enthusiasm. Every journalist can 
recall the delight experienced when he saw his first scoop 
or first article in print, and most of us must sadly confess 
how this joyous feeling of realization tends to wear off. 

I often think of a story told by a successful member of 
the craft. As a youth, when working on a north country 
paper, he had brought off quite a good scoop, on which 
he had been complimented by his chief. Next morning, 
when travelling by an early train, after reading and gloat- 
ing over his achievement, he lent his copy of the paper 
to a solitary fellow-passenger, who, after glancing at it 
from end to end, remarked: “I wonder why they don’t 
put the lard market in this edition.’’ The journalist said, 
“That made me miserable all day. Now, such an incident 
would never give me a qualm. I often don’t trouble to 
read what I have written. I enjoy writing the stuff, but, 
having read it once, I don’t want to see it again.” 
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Improved technique and increased facility bring plea- 
sures of their own, but they are subjective, rather than 
objective. The journalist enjoys writing, but his pleasure 
at seeing himself in print becomes less acute. Neverthe- 
less, generalities are misleading. The maker-up, at any 
rate, wants to see the paper to view his handiwork in 
complete form. 

We must admit also that journalism is a commercial 
business, and that a newspaper lives by selling news and 
views. Of course, this aspect of journalism colours the 
journalist’s mentality. Like any other trader or profes- 
sional man, he is bound by certain traditions, conven- 
tions, and ideals. At the same time, he is a trader and, 
as such, if he is to be successful, and if his paper is to be 
successful—and it is on his paper that he depends for his 
remuneration—he must be keen to produce readable 
“copy.” He is hedged round with difficulties. Many 
people are not anxious for publicity or want publicity 
that suits them—publicity which puts them or their con- 
cerns in a favourable light. Therefore, in seeking after 
the truth the journalist has to combat these proclivities 
on the part of the public. 

Interviewing, like cross-examination, is an art, but the 
journalist, unlike the barrister, cannot exercise compulsion. 
The witness must answer relevant questions, whereas the 
interviewed is under no such obligation. Therefore, a 
journalist has to adapt himself to the situation in dealing 
with unwilling or untruthful individuals. The question has 
been raised, ‘‘How should the interviewed deal with the 
journalist ?’’ The other day I saw an amusing speech by 
M. Briand to reporters. It is worth repeating and, if I 
may say 80, sums up in a witty fashion what should be 
the attitude of public men, at any rate, when dealing 
with reporters— 

“We are old friends, old neighbours, old lovers, old 
fighters, you and I, and will be till the grave. You have 
represented me, misrepresented me, been my loud speaker, 
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the painters of my character, the critics of my words, the 
cog in the wheel, the stone in my shoe, the body of men 
I cannot do without, which is indissolubly knit with my 
fame, my name, and my public life. Crush round me. 
I will never rebuke you. Get what crumbs you can! 
You will make loaves from them. But let me pass now, 
for I have my train to catch, and a Frenchman must 
never miss his train to Paris!”’ 

I also saw recently in an American newspaper an article 
by Mr. Henry F. Pringle, in which he put forward sug- 
gestions for what doctors would call prophylaxis. He 
said— 

“Tf, for instance, your son as eloped with Arline Joy 
of the Follies it is, perhaps, just as well to admit the mis- 
alliance frankly. Undoubtedly your unwelcome callers 
have already been to the City Hall and have examined 
the file of marriage licences. The reporter will not be 
dissuaded by warnings that you are a big advertiser, and 
that the owner of his paper is a friend of yours, or by the 
offer of a bribe. But there is an outside chance that he 
can be deceived by a beaming statement that the mar- 
riage is one which delights you, that Miss Joy is a graduate 
of Smith College doing work in the chorus in preparation 
for grand opera. Thus suppress your real feelings and 
next morning, it is probable, the headlines will be— 


‘PROMINENT YOUTH WEDS COLLEGE GIRL 
PRIMA DONNA’ instead of ‘SCION AND 
CHORINE ELOPE; FLEE PARENTAL WRATH.’” 


The trouble with the novice, Mr. Pringle says, is that 
he assumes that reporters know nothing at all when they 
usually have all the facts before the visit is made. Prob- 
ably, however, silence is the best refuge for the inter- 
viewed. The slippery slope of conversation usually leads 
to revelations or lies. 

A newspaper office is a hard taskmaster. There is no 
putting off things till to-morrow. The paper has got to 
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come out. The copy must be ready. These necessities 
produce punctuality, tireless industry, and ceaseless vigil- 
ance. It may be safely asserted that there are no sleuths 
like newspaper sleuths. One would think that this would 
betoken corresponding energy and punctuality in journal- 
ists in dealing with their private affairs. Such is not, 
however, the case. Many able, prompt, and active mem- 
bers of the profession are singularly slack and negligent 
when dealing with matters that concern themselves in 
private life. A journalist is like a tight-rope dancer. 
When he is on the rope he is all attention, but probably 
when walking down Oxford Street, owing to his own care- 
lessness, he is knocked down by a motor omnibus. Hap- 
pily, the modern journalist is introducing his professional 
habits into his private life. He has learned that a certain 
amount of money and a certain amount of attention to 
his private affairs are the basis of independence. He has 
learned that a man cannot keep a wife and children on 
compliments. 

There is one aspect of journalistic mentality that must 
not be overlooked. Journalists are not to be bribed or 
“got at.’’ Nor are they prepared to be treated as inferiors. 
There was a time when journalists, called upon to report 
a public dinner, were fed in an ante-room. Now they 
feed on terms of equality with the other lions. Indeed, 
the attitude of the public, and, in particular, the attitude 
of public men, to the Press have entirely changed. An 
eminent Parliamentary journalist told me that when he 
was appointed London correspondent to an important 
provincial paper—this was some thirty or forty years 
ago—the local Member of Parliament came to him in the 
lobby and said, “I hear that you are the So-and-so man” 
(mentioning the name of the paper). “I strongly object 
to what you said in the paper this morning!” My friend 
replied, “To you I am Mr. Smith,” and walked away. 
He said, “The gentleman never ventured again to treat 
me as if I were an inferior.” Servility is a thing of the 
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past. On the other hand, pressmen have learned that, 
when in the pursuit of business, like lawyers, doctors, and 
accountants, they must show a certain measure of respect 
and consideration to their ‘‘victims,’’ and fully realize that 
in doing so they lose none of their self-respect. 

Needless to say, most journalists have what may be 
called the “regular job complex.’ That is quite natural. 
It is also noticeable that very few journalists bestir them- 
selves much when off their own particular tight-rope. 

Mr. Merrill, formerly general manager of the Hearst 
newspapers, remarked that the keynote of the successful 
newspaper is “ Vigilance, enterprise, and accuracy! Vigil- 
ance, enterprise, and accrracy!”’ With this I cordially 
agree, although from constant perusal of the newspapers 
he formerly controlled I have come to the conclusion that 
there are different ideas of accuracy. 

Journalism produces a strange sense of mental detach- 
ment. The journalist proper is an observer and recorder 
of the scenes with which he deals. He is rarely one of the 
actors. Of course, there are exceptions—Mussolini, for 
example. Being a recorder, naturally and properly the 
journalist’s first thought is, what sort of a story will this 
event make? What does it mean for his particular public ? 
What are its implications? What is it worth in space and 
how should it be dealt with? A reporter called upon to 
write an account of a railway accident or colliery explo- 
sion is shocked at the sights he sees and sympathetic 
with the sufferers, but his uppermost thought is to secure 
an authentic, dramatic story, write it up in an interesting 
fashion, and to transmit it with the utmost dispatch. 
This sense of detachment lays the journalist open to a 
charge of cynicism, and one must admit the charge is not 
without justification. No body of men see so much of 
the twistings and turnings of their fellow creatures. No 
wonder they incline towards a cynical view of life. But 
they are also tolerant and free from jealousy. Men and 
things are dealt with according to their news values. Being 
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human, journalists have their favourites, but they do 
not allow their likes and dislikes to spoil good attractive 
“copy.” If a man distinguishes himself, they write him 
up according to his merits, whether they like him or 
whether they don’t. 

Like most other people, journalists are sentimental 
concerning their own environment. The great world out- 
side goes on from day to day. It is their raw material. 
They record its doings great and small, apparently with- 
out sentiment. But if a colleague dies or is seriously ill, 
then journalists are just as sentimental as other people 
in similar circumstances. They also take a deep interest 
in their calling and all connected with it. In fact, journal- 
ism and all that it implies are a world within a world. 

This brings me to the point that there are many differ- 
ent sorts of journalistic psychologies. The public talk of 
journalists as if all journalists were of the same class or 
pattern. We who are in the business know how many 
different classes and patterns there are, and how they 
differ in the nature of their work, in their professional 
outlook, and in their outlook on life. They may fraternize 
socially on the basis of a common calling, they may com- 
bine concerning industrial questions, they may fight a 
joint battle for the privileges of the Press, they may co- 
operate in charitable work ; nevertheless, there are funda- 
mental mental differences that are obscured or disregarded 
when a man or woman is dubbed merely a journalist. 
Roughly speaking, journalists may be divided into three 
classes—the academics, the technicians, and the popu- 
larists. 

The academics are not necessarily University men. 
Academicism is mainly due to intuition and environment. 
In short, academics have a critical, informing, and often 
reforming diathesis—to use a medical term—coupled with 
considerable powers of exposition. They usually abhor 
sensation unless it takes a literary form. They are cul- 
tured and cultivated—much interested in literature. 
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Concerning high politics, the major part of their raw 
material, they usually hold decided opinions. They also 
take a mild interest in foreign affairs, on which they write 
with more or less knowledge, according to the individual 
writer’s information. With their watch-dog minds and 
reforming and propagandist proclivities, they render valu- 
able public service. As a rule, they represent the views 
of small, but influential, classes. In private life, journal- 
ists of this kind are mostly kind and gentle—perfect 
lambs, in fact—notwithstanding they wrap themselves 
in lion skins and roar in public. In “Our Knowledge of 
the External World,’ Mr. Bertrand Russell gives an 
interesting explanation of «iis phenomenon. He says 
that the safety of modern times has become monotonous. 
“Hence the verbal blood-thirstiness of many quiet literary 
men. The barbaric substratum of human nature, un- 
satisfied in action, finds an outlet in imagination.” Some 
academics dislike democracy, and others strongly favour 
it, but do not like what it produces. They admire the 
theoretical democrat, but do not fancy the real thing, 
and are, therefore, usually anxious to convert him into 
another type more consistent with their own ideas and, 
therefore, presumably better. Notwithstanding its value, 
journalism of this sort has its dangers. When one is con- 
tinually lecturing other people, one is apt unconsciously 
to become somewhat self-righteous and to regard one’s 
self as specially nominated by the Almighty to put the 
world right. One is also apt to forget that, in truth, one 
is turning out criticism and advice for so much per thou- 
sand words! Most academics are saved from these dan- 
gers by a sense of humour, coupled with a professional 
attitude of mind. They write their leader or their article, 
as the case may be, as part and parcel of the publication 
for which it is intended, and without any overweening 
sense of their own importance. In other words, they re- 
gard themselves merely as instruments for the purpose 
of expressing their papers’ views. 
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This brings us to the question of conscience regarding 
anonymous contributions. How far is the journalist en- 
titled to go in writing his own convictions, and to what 
extent should he write to order? Is he justified in using 
his knowledge and skill to uphold views with which he 
disagrees? No doubt, the general opinion is that, while 
not being fussy, a journalist should not write contrary to 
his convictions. Indeed, I understand that in some Con- 
tinental countries a journalist is entitled to pecuniary 
compensation if, by a change of policy, he is faced with 
the alternative of writing against his convictions or leav- 
ing his job. The administration of this law must present 
serious difficulties if justice is to be meted out to both 
proprietor and journalist. There is, however, another 
side to the question. I have heard influential journalists, 
here and in America, take up this position. A journalist 
resembles a barrister. He is paid for his skill in stating a 
case. The contribution is anonymous. Therefore, the 
newspaper, and not the writer, is responsible for the views 
expressed. Editors, newspaper proprietors, and others 
are entitled to have a case stated and to employ an expert 
to state it. The expert must do his best for his fee, whether 
he agrees or disagrees. I offer no opinion regarding eth- 
ical considerations involved in this proposition, except 
to say that the public do not place the leader-writer in 
the same category as the lawyer, and that an article 
would have little value if the reader knew that the writer 
did not believe in the opinions expressed. In practice, 
these problems seldom arise. Either the journalist is 
sympathetic with the policy of the newspaper for which 
he writes, or holds no strong opinions one way or 
another. 

This question of conscience has other journalistic im- 
plications. Is a skilful writer justified in preparing a 
speech, letter, article, or book for a public man so that 
he may pass it off as his own, particularly when the real 
author disagrees with the views expressed? Here, again, 
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I offer no opinion. Every man must judge for himself. 
Ghosts and their doings are always perplexing. 

Then, again, we are faced with the problem of the 
journalistic Press agent, whose job it is to ‘‘ boost’ some 
individual, commodity, commercial undertaking or move- 
ment. In America the Press agent has become an alarm- 
ing if not sinister figure in the newspaper world. His 
ingenious methods for securing unpaid publicity, sup- 
pressing unpleasant facts, or promoting or killing move- 
ments are amazing. It is said that in an average day 
no less than 189,000 words of “publicity matter’’ were 
received by a Washington newspaper. It came from 
religious and uplift organiz«tions, political parties, Govern- 
ment departments, and commercial and miscellaneous 
sources of every sort. Much of such material is bona fide 
useful news or comment, but many of these agents are 
journalistic Barnums. Truth and accuracy do not count. 
Their aim is publicity by any means but payment. Here, 
the Press agent is only in his infancy, but there are 
ominous signs that the profession is growing in extent 
and variety, and that editors and the public are frequently 
victimized. It is, of course, easy to moralize on the 
psychology of the Press agent, who undertakes the task 
of ‘boosting’? a movement in which he does not believe, 
but I am not here to moralize. My only purpose is to 
examine the facts. I leave this aspect of journalistic 
psychology by putting another question. Suppose that 
Jones, a convinced teetotaler, with a sick wife, six small 
children, and heavily in debt, receives an offer to act as 
Press agent for a large firm of brewers, who offer him 
double the small salary he is now receiving, should he 
accept the job? I wonder, and, no doubt, so will you! 
I have nothing to say of the Press agent who concocts 
fake paragraphs by manufacturing or distorting news. 
He is outside the pale. 

There is not much to be said about the vast army 
of technicians, male and female, the specialists who 
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concentrate on finance, sport, racing, fashion, the drama, 
architecture, music, shipping, markets, law, medicine, 
gardening, pigeons, photography, motoring, engineering, 
coal, steel, cotton, woollens, and a host of other subjects. 
There are, indeed, no fewer than, roughly, five hundred 
trade and technical newspapers. The army also comprises 
regiments of journalists, including numerous women, who 
specialize in mayazine or periodical work, or who write 
periodical fiction. All technologists concentrate keenly 
on their subjects, and rarely diverge into the region of 
journalism in general. Those who work on daily, evening, 
or weekly newspapers are demons for space. Like Oliver 
Twist, they are always asking for more, and thus rais- 
ing constant problems for much-harassed news-editors 
and sub-editors. Some are enthusiasts because they 
are passionately devoted to their subject for personal 
reasons; others because it is their particular professional 
province. 

Accident enters largely into journalistic careers. A man 
starts as a reporter or sub-editor. To meet an emergency, 
he is put on to do the billiards and ends up by becoming 
a, notable authority on the game. In some branches this 
sort of adaptation has its drawbacks. A purely journal- 
istic or technical knowledge of nursing babies or of cook- 
ing is not, as a rule, very satisfactory, however fluently 
the specialist may write. The gift of presenting a tech- 
nical subject in an informative, accurate, and attractive 
fashion is rare. It is invariably the result of knowledge 
and powers of expression, combined with enthusiasm. 

The psychology of newspaper and periodical fiction 
writers would justify a separate address. A new race has 
emerged, and exhibits remarkable powers of adaptation 
when collaborating with fiction editors in constructing 
thrilling serials. Nevertheless, the individual writer still 
holds his or her own. The co-operative story rarely equals 
the first-class individualistic effort. However skilfully 
compounded, it lacks a note of personality. The hand is 
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the hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob— 
second-hand. 

We now come to the popularists, who understand what 
will interest the general public. They understand the art 
of presentation. They know what to put on the bill. 
They have the gift of selection. If a dozen news-editors, 
sub-editors, and reporters are called upon to choose for 
publication, say, twenty items out of a hundred, they 
will almost invariably make the same choice. The same 
remark applies to speeches. With unerring skill reporters 
will pick out the only things that matter. The popularists 
pride themselves on accuracy. This leads them to observe 
the old journalistic maxim ‘‘When you don’t know, leave 
out!” Most of the charges of inaccuracy levelled against 
the Press are due to omissions, not to direct statements. 
The statement is correct, so far as it goes, but omits some 
fact or argument which the critic regards as essential. 
This is often unavoidable, considering the rapidity with 
which newspapers have to be produced. The journalist 
writes what he knows to be correct and omits what he 
regards as doubtful. 

We have to recognize that journalism has a psychology 
of its own. Newspapers are not, and cannot be, complete 
presentations of life, inasmuch as they deal mostly with 
the abnormal and exceptional, not the normal and cus- 
tomary. That explains why gradual tendencies and subtle 
changes in manners and customs are rarely noticed by 
the Press. It is only when the change has matured, so 
to speak, that it excites attention. Take the length of 
women’s skirts, for instance. Gradual shortening received 
but small attention, except in the fashion columns, but 
when journalists, like the rest of mankind, awoke to 
the amazing fact that skirts had risen almost to, or 
above, the knee, then the subject was well ventilated. 
The world is full of tendencies and movements that 
come to nothing. Consequently, the journalistic mind 
is prone to disregard, or perhaps even to treat with 
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contempt, movements that give no definite signs of reaching 
their goal. 

Dr. Johnson, himself a journalist of no mean order, 
remarked that tediousness was the worst of all literary 
vices. It is certainly the worst of all journalistic vices. 
In the journalist’s struggle to avoid it, he is apt to develop 
disregard for realities and proportions. The newspaper 
reader buys his paper for several reasons. He wants the 
ordinary bread and butter news, such as markets, Stock 
Exchange intelligence, law reports, racing and sports 
results, and the outstanding news of the day, but he also 
wants interesting reading. He wants something startling 
and fresh presented in attractive form. Therefore, the 
journalist is compelled, hour by hour and day by day, to 
strain for what will interest the reader. Pundits who are 
not in the business say that the reader should be supplied 
with what they think is good for him, instead of with 
what he wants. I do not propose to discuss this interest- 
ing proposition, except to say that if the reader is not 
satisfied he will not buy the paper, and the journalist will 
probably get the sack because he is not turning out a 
successful publication. Experience shows that pundits, 
when they enter the trade and face actual necessities, 
take the same course as other people. 

Here, again, the journalist is like a tight-rope dancer. 
His audience expect him to give several different kinds of 
exhibition—the straight, dignified walk, startling gym- 
nastics, and attractive tricks. If he does not fill the bill, 
he is a failure. If he only does the dignified part of the 
business, he is regarded as dull, whereas if he only per- 
forms startling gymnastics and pretty tricks, he is re- 
garded as purely sensational. In short, to be a success, he 
must give a full bill to meet all tastes and requirements. 
To continue the analogy, tight-rope walking produces a 
certain type of mentality, and so it is with journalists. 
This peculiarity is accentuated by the fact that journalists, 
like members of other professions, are more or less a class 
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apart. We all know the story of the evangelist who, by 
mistake, asked the newspaper reporter whether he was 
saved. He said, “I am reporting the meeting for the So- 
and-so!” “Oh!” said the evangelist, “that’s different!” 

The growth of newspapers, specialization, and the ever- 
growing flow of news which has to be dealt with have 
tended more and more to remove the journalist from 
actual non-journalistic contact with his fellow-men. In 
a measure this is unavoidable, but there is no doubt that 
intimate association with various sorts of men and women 
in a non-journalistic fashion is invaluable from a news- 
paper point of view, as the journalist is thus enabled to 
grasp actualities in their ev~cyday garb, instead of being 
limited to an acquaintance that only arises when some- 
thing exceptional occurs that demands journalistic treat- 
ment. Schopenhauer puts this in a cynical fashion in 
Some Forms of Interature. He says— 

“‘Newspapers are the seconds hands of history. But the 
seconds hand is mostly not only of baser metal than the 
two others, but goes seldom correctly; the so-called 
‘leading articles’ are the chorus to the drama of con- 
temporary events. Exaggeration of every kind is as 
essential to journalism as to the dramatic art, for as 
much as possible must be made of every occurrence. 
Hence all journalists are, by virtue of their handicraft, 
alarmists; this is their way of making themselves inter- 
esting. They resemble therein little dogs, who when the 
slightest thing stirs immediately set up barking loudly. 
One has accordingly to measure the attention one pays 
to their alarm trumpet, so that they may not disturb 
our digestion, and we should know once for all that the 
newspaper is a magnifying-glass, and this even in the 
best case, for very often it is nothing more than a mere 
game of shadows on the wall.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, a well-known 
American journalist, said, in 1912— 

“The newspaper, it is true, is the ‘seconds hand’ on 
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the face of the clock of history. It must exaggerate each 
second’s importance, otherwise the seconds could not be 
counted. It exaggerates in comparison with the slow- 
moving hour hand. But it does not exaggerate consider- 
ing the needs of the individual reader. For if the news- 
paper is the ‘seconds hand in the clock of history,’ the 
individual is the seconds hand in the clock of humanity, 
the nation is the minute hand, and the race*’—(he should 
have said the world)—“‘is the hour hand. The journalistic 
seconds hand in its rapid exaggerated talking keeps pace 
with that human seconds hand—the individual in his 
enforced concentration on the little things that happen 
in his little life. A newspaper is a mirror reflecting the 
public, a mirror more or less defective, but still a mirror. 
The papers of the different nations reflect the nations 
more or less accurately. And the paper that the indi- 
vidual holds in his hand reflects that individual more or 
less accurately. The newspaper does about what the 
public does. It is the public and not the newspaper that 
sets the pace. If you have every newspaper in the United 
States giving first place to the result of a contest between 
eighteen men playing baseball and accomplishing nothing 
useful in a championship series, you may be sure that the 
public is concentrated on that game. If you have news- 
papers devoting space to the secret, pre-arranged murder 
of a gambler by other gamblers, instigated by a police 
officer, you may know that the public’s mind is concen- 
trated on that crime and not on the proceedings of some 
scientific convention. Newspapers are like churches. There 
are eminently respectable preachers that say nothing and 
less numerous preachers that say something. In the days 
of slavery, the Episcopal Church in New Jersey rejected 
a picture, offered as a frontispiece for a prayer book, 
because it showed kneeling at the feet of Christ with the 
widow and the orphan a black slave in chains. The good, 
religious gentlemen said that such a picture might be 
misconstrued as an attack on slavery and stir up hard 
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feeling. Those good gentlemen were ‘the Conservative 
Press’ of their Church. At about the same time, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in his Church in Brooklyn, put up a run- 
away slave girl in the pulpit and sold her at public auction, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the work of freeing the 
slaves. He was ‘the yellow journalist’ of the Church. 
He was more successful than the respectable clergymen 
because he deserved to be more successful! First, have 
something to say. Then say it so that people will see it, 
read it, understand it, and believe it. Those are the four 
things ; the reader must see, he must read, he must under- 
stand, he must believe. If you want to write an editorial 
defending Moses against ‘be attack of Rabbi Hirsch, 
who denounces some of Moses’ teachings, you can put 
almost any kind of heading on your editorial. If you 
head it ‘ Analysis of the Dietetic Teachings of the Ancients,’ 
90 per cent of those that ‘see’ the heading won’t read. 
You can write the same editorial headed ‘Be Kind to 
Poor Moses, He Had No Icebox,’ and 90 per cent of those 
who see will read.” 

Probably Schopenhauer would have said that his case 
had been proved by Mr. Brisbane. He would have asked 
why should the journalist excite the reader by scare head- 
lines and by writing his “copy” so as to excite curiosity ? 
However, we do not live in an ideal world. The journalist 
is a trader who has to make a popular appeal. In doing 
so he must pay due regard to the characteristics of the 
individuals who are the seconds hands in the scheme of 
things. When they become more interested in the solar 
system than they are in the parish pump, then, no doubt, 
the newspapers will concentrate on astronomy instead of 
more mundane affairs. Meanwhile, I sometimes think 
that the public are more interested in the ordinary doings 
of foreign countries than we imagine, and that we might 
with advantage give a little more space to such matters. 


LECTURE VIII 
WHAT IS A JOURNALIST? 


By Rate D. BLUMENFELD 
(Vice-President of the Institute; Editor-in-Chief, Daily Express) 
Delwered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 6th February, 1929. 
In the chair: Mr. H. A. Gwynne. 
““Wuat is a journalist?”’ Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld put the 
question to his audience, a..4 answered it—that is to say, 
the President answered it for him, because, owing to a 
bad attack of laryngitis, he was unable to speak. 

“This is the first time I have been muzzled!” he 
whispered to Mr. Gwynne, with a smile, asking him to 
read the lecture. 

Before doing so, the President paid tribute to Mr. 
Blumenfeld as his mentor, guide, philosopher, and friend 
in early days. ‘The first time I ever went into a news- 
paper office was as an editor,’ said Mr. Gwynne. “I 
knew as much about it as the office cat, and the friend 
to whom I turned for assistance was R. D. B. Much of 
the sound advice he gave me then has served me in good 
stead to this very day.” 

Following is the text of the lecture— 

The modern newspaper, with its thousand and one 
innovations, its marvellous mechanical and scientific 
equipment, and its world-spreading ramifications, made 
possible by almost boundless capital and energy, is still, 
when all is said, dependent for its existence upon news 
and methods of news presentation. Without news the 
newspaper could not hope to succeed. Indeed, it could 
not be a newspaper. In this respect, therefore, we are 
exactly in the same position as our predecessors were a 
hundred and more years ago. The news sheets of Georgian 
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times were purveyors of what in those days was called 
news. Fashions change, even in the presentation of news, 
but primarily the earliest newspapers known to the world 
were published for one purpose only, and that was the 
dissemination of current information. Then, as now, the 
person who procured, prepared, and published the news 
was the journalist. 

He is the foundation stone of the structure. Without 
the journalist, namely, the seeker for news and the writer 
thereof, all the vast and intricate mass of machinery, of 
melting pots, of dynamos, of automatic telegraphs and 
pictures, of fleets of motor-cars and special trains—all 
would be useless. Without the news properly prepared 
and presented, without views carefully, skilfully, and 
journalistically written, the great and powerful and widely 
circulated journal would either not be printed at all or 
it would become a mere advertising catalogue. 

Even then it could not endure for long, since in the 
first place the public, deprived of its news, would not 
care to buy it; and, secondly, the advertiser, being no 
fool, would not advertise. And so our sheet, minus the 
magic touch of the journalist, would fai] without hope of 
recovery. 

Thus we see that the journalist, of all the many people 
who make a newspaper, is indispensable. You may smash 
with an axe the great Crabtree or Victory or Hoe or Goss ; 
you may put horseshoe nails into the typesetting machines 
and sand in the autoplate; you may, if you are so dis- 
posed, cut the telephone and telegraph wires, poison the 
insurance department experts, execute the advertisement 
manager, put arsenic, if you choose, in the business man- 
ager’s soup, and have the proprietor squeezed to death 
under one of his own rolls of five miles of paper; and, 
finally, in a concluding fit of madness, you may put a 
bomb in the basement and blow the whole affair to king- 
dom come! All you have left is your fountain-pen—per- 
haps a typewriter at home. But if you are a journalist, 
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a real, pukkah, undoubted, three-ply, double-distilled, 
triple-extract journalist, why ; guién sabe? Youcan go on 
with your job by producing your own news-sheet and 
reporting the obsequies of all the proprietors, managers, 
master-printers, chief stereotypers, and advertisement 
managers who are so necessary but still dispensable. By 
which I mean that the journalist makes the newspaper. 
All the others make it as well, but they cannot make it 
without the journalist. 

Now, let us have a look at this formidable person. 
When I first came into Fleet Street, nearly half a century 
ago, the journalist was a many-sided person. He was, 
say, an editor whom few ;«ople met either inside his 
sanctum or outside. He was just an editor, which meant 
that he wrote from a thousand to fifteen hundred words, 
without paragraphs, every day, in one article, inspired a 
couple of others in the minds of his subordinate leader- 
writers, and then called it a day. He did not know the 
difference between a mutton quad and a three-em rule, 
and he was proud of it. He had a nodding acquaintance 
with the master printer (who was really the man who 
made the paper at night), and for the rest he had little in 
common with the remainder of the personnel. 

Then there were sub-editors whose work it was to sub- 
edit, which meant that they wrote simple headings to 
manuscripts placed before them, and got it all up to the 
printer as quickly as possible for him to set or throw 
away as he chose. Their interest ceased after they had 
whisked it on to the master printer. The sub-editors 
were a Class, a sort of tribe, by themselves. They all 
wore frock coats and top hats, and most of them, so far 
as Fleet Street was concerned, lived in Brixton, due per- 
haps to the fact that the South-Eastern gave them a late 
train. But in time it became a kind of tradition that no 
man could hope for a post as a sub-editor unless he had 
a Brixton address. The only exception was for men from 
Aberdeen. 
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Next there was a curious type of person, called ‘‘reporter,’’ 
who, also attired in frock coat and top hat, wore a note- 
book in which he assiduously scrawled shorthand. notes. 
They were all journalists, though actually the majority 
were merely shorthand clerks disguised as journalists. 
Here and there the lure of real journalism, the art of 
presentation, transformed one of them, and from these 
exceptions came the original writers of good news, of 
crime, and of political special articles. 

Now, in addition to this definitely fixed class of editors, 
sub-editors, and so-called reporters, there were all sorts 
of people who called themselves journalists. If a man 
wrote society verse and had it occasionally accepted in 
one of the many weeklies that flourished a generation or 
so ago, he called himself a journalist. I travelled from 
Liverpool to London one day with a man who told me 
he was a member of our noble profession, and presently 
he imparted to me the information that he contributed 
a monthly article on chess to a paper in Swansea. Actually 
by trade he was a piano-tuner, but by profession a journal- 
ist. Young men by the score came down from Oxford 
and Cambridge and wrote occasional articles for a guinea 
—such as the old Globe turn-overs—and they were journal- 
ists. Briefless young barristers who flooded the Temple 
in those days were all journalists, though the whole 
lot knew nothing of the profession beyond the fact 
that they were able, perhaps, to write a sentence or two 
correctly. 

Now, that is not journalism. I do not put the appella- 
tion of journalist to the man who can write good, sound, 
logical English which he has learned at school or which 
divine providence has put into his head without effort on 
his part, unless he knows something of the fundamentals 
of the thing which he assumes to be his calling. Because 
a man has a flair for witty epigram, like Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis or Mr. J. B. Morton, I do not think he is really a 
journalist. He is a special writer, a contributor to the 
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Press, and I should be content to permit him to plume 
himself with that comic appellation ‘‘pressman,”’ which 
so many so-called pressmen like to use. I think perhaps 
it would be as well if the professional journalist, who 
knows his profession and can do what there is to be done 
in the making of a newspaper, were to monopolize the 
title of journalist, leaving to the others outside, until they 
have qualified, their own title of pressman. 

I will put it this way. Sir Thomas Horder is a great 
medical diagnostician, Sir Thomas Crisp English a brilliant 
surgeon, Mr. John H. MacLeod a famous dermatologist. 
How did they begin? How many weary days and nights 
did they put in learning the’ elementals of medicine and 
surgery, so that when they were qualified they had passed 
through every department of their hospitals, equipped to 
do most anything in medical or surgical effort? Of course, 
they specialized, but only after they had learned the 
fundamentals. Now, how many sub-editors, how many 
reporters are there to-day who know any more about 
mutton quads or hair spaces or three-em rules than my 
old friends of forty years ago? You may say, “Why 
should they? A first-class sub-editor need not worry 
about the minor details. He has important enough work 
to do.’’ Or, ‘‘Why bother the reporter with unneces- 
sary stuff like printer’s lore? You just prevent him 
from learning more about writing by forcing him into 
mechanics.”’ 

Wrong! I will give you an example. I could give you 
hundreds in and out of our own calling. Take the firm 
of J. Lyons & Co. It is an enormous business, perhaps 
the greatest and most successful catering business in the 
world. It is and has been managed by the families of 
Salmon and Gluckstein. I suppose there are about twenty 
members of these two families in the business. They go 
to public school and to the university, and then they go 
into the kitchen and start with the dish-washers! By the 
end of a year or two no Salmon or no Gluckstein can 
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be told that this or that cannot be done if he knows it 
can. That is one of the secrets of their success. 

Would Mr. Selfridge be at the head of his great business 
if he had been content as a young buyer to draw a good 
salary? He just went on learning his business. Lord 
Melchett, for instance, and Lord Ashfield, can give you 
as much detail, technical or otherwise, as any of their 
engineers. Well, so it is in our own business, only for 
some strange reason, due perhaps to custom, our young 
men and women have never given much thought to the 
other departments of our business. That is a grave mis- 
take. I have had a fair success in journalism myself, and 
I attribute it mainly to the fact that whenever I got pro- 
motion I was in a position to supply something which the 
other fellow could not furnish. I got my first step because 
I was able to turn a French leader into English one day 
and a German one on another. Please note that this 
implies knowledge of more than one language. Well, 
then, I knew how to set type. I learned my alphabet at 
a typesetter’s case, and my father offered me a bonus for 
every stickful of matter I could set without a mistake ; 
and I may tell you that I never earned the bonus! But 
I did learn about type, and what it means and how to 
use it, and how, if you want to interest your reader more 
than usually, a knowledge of type and its effect is invalu- 
able. So I began to know something about ink and roller 
composition, and the influence of the weather thereon; 
also I was able to gauge both through the hand-setting 
era and the advent of line casters the limit of time in 
which a “story” could be set. So much so that on 
the first night of my taking charge of the make-up in 
the Daily Ezpress office down in Tudor Street—ah! 
those many years ago when the world was young and 
hopes were high—the following short dialogue took 
place between the old Master Printer, hitherto Sir 
Oracle, uncontradicted, uncontradictable, and the new 
Editor— 
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Master Printer (handing back some MSS.): ‘“‘Can’t 
do this!”’ 

Myself: ‘Why not?” 

Master Printer: ‘It isn’t done. Takes too long to 
set and, besides, this type in the heading will look 
strange.” 

Myself: “But it can be done.”’ 

Then, when I saw that he was about to blow into 
a thousand pieces, I said that I would do it myself. 
Whereupon he capitulated, and thus we introduced 
a new “splash” heading, now generally in use, in Lon- 
don journalism. (Note. A knowledge of typography and 
make-up helps.) 

Now as to reporting. The mere writing of a story does 
not mean so much as the manner of its presentation, and 
this can only be learned in the hard school of experience. 
Take the young man or woman endowed with natural 
common sense, a little dash of originality, a goodly 
measure of industry and application, with a sound know- 
ledge of literature, history, geography, and home politics, 
and you have a good fertile field of operation. 

My own recipe for the making of a good journalist is 
first to catch him or her young. Then give them regular 
courses of instruction in the elementals: good English, 
good French, good Spanish or German, English literature 
and history, world history, and general knowledge. Then, 
after a fair test of these qualities and another satisfactory 
test of the candidate’s ‘“‘nose for news,’ send him or her 
to a provincial weekly where there is plenty of work and 
plenty of variety; where the learner will get mixed up 
with printer’s ink and advertisement lay-outs, and be 
sent to report funerals and weddings and garden parties 
and wayzgooses, and the meeting of the Rural District 
Council, as well as the hunt ball; where an occasional 
leader note will be wanted in a hurry or a special article 
on “Latest Fashions in Man-eating in Malguria.” All of 
these things help. By the end of a year or two our young 
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friend will have arrived safe and sound in Fleet Street, 
no longer a novice, no longer gullible, but with a keen 
eye and a fine ambition, which, if backed up with effort 
and enthusiasm, cannot fail to lead to success. 

I am most anxious that we of the Institute of Journal- 
ists should take the first step toward the establishment 
of a real apprenticeship in journalism. I want to back 
up the President in the effort to institute a Degree of 
Journalism, which will prove that the holder knows 
something more than the mere stringing together of 
words. We want to make it possible for young men and 
young women to come into a real profession, properly 
equipped to carry on a calling which, when all is said and 
done, is the finest and most interesting of all professions, 
and if we can succeed in bringing this about we shall 
have deserved well of our time. It will never be possible 
to exclude the haphazard contributors to the Press; nor 
is that desirable. It will be equally impossible to create 
a watertight compartment on trade union lines. That, 
too, is both impossible as well as undesirable. But it will 
be possible so to arrange our affairs that there will be a 
steady inflow of properly qualified, thoroughly taught 
recruits, so that the profession of journalism may gain 
still more prestige, and people will no longer find it neces- 
sary to call themselves ‘‘pressmen’’ but ‘‘journalists’”’ 
instead. 
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LOBBYING is a special and very fascinating branch of 
Parliamentary journalism. The journalists who are in 
daily attendance at Westminster may be divided into 
three sections—those whe: zeport the debates, those who 
write the sketch or descriptive summary of the proceed- 
ings, and those who use the Inner Lobby as their base 
and keep the public informed of those Parliamentary 
happenings which are not brought out in the reports of 
the debates. I like to regard the Lobby correspondent 
as the “‘liaison officer” between Parliament and the public. 
He must be ready all the time to tell the public what 
Parliament is thinking, and there are occasions when he 
may do equally valuable work by telling Parliament 
what the public is thinking. 

I suppose that most of you have seen the Inner Lobby 
at one time or another. It is the antechamber of the 
House of Commons itself, a spacious square hall, which, 
as Mr. Michael MacDonagh has said in The Reporters’ 
Gallery, has probably been visited by more distinguished 
men and women of every race than any other hall in the 
world. Members may bring visitors to the Inner Lobby 
without hindrance, and ex-Members always have the 
right to return to the scene of their former triumphs. 
But otherwise the right of admission is severely restricted. 
In the old days the Lobby was open to all comérs, and, 
on busy nights, it must have resembled Londa@p’s newest 
meeting place, the tube station at Piccadilly Circus. Then 
Members complained of the inconvenience, and, in 1870, 
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Mr. Speaker Denison ordered that the Lobby should be 
kept free of strangers and reserved exclusively for the 
use of Members. In time the rule became a dead letter; 
the Lobby was again used by the general public. Then 
came the dynamite outrages of 1884 and the start of the 
present system. Access to the Inner Lobby was restricted 
to journalists and political agents on the list of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and to strangers accompanied by a 
Member. 

There are from thirty-five to forty Lobby journalists 
in daily attendance at Westminster, though the list is 
larger than this, because there are a number of repre- 
sentatives of Dominion and foreign newspapers who only 
appear on special occasions. It should be emphasized 
that the Speaker has absolute control. If he should de- 
cide that the name of a particular individual shall no 
longer remain on the list, there is no right of appeal. 
On the whole, this may not be a bad thing, for it gives 
the journalist a sense of responsibility, and it teaches him 
to emulate Agag and walk delicately. A Lobby journalist 
who is tempted to publish the report of a House of Com- 
mons Select Committee, or other confidential document, 
before it is released for publication, will pause a long time 
to consider whether it is worth the risk of coming into 
conflict with the authorities. A scoop to-day is hardly 
worth the loss of a job to-morrow. 

All the London morning and evening newspapers, the 
news agencies, and most of the leading provincial papers, 
have their own representatives in the Lobby. Strangely 
enough, The Tmes was the last London paper to have its 
own Lobby correspondent, for it was not until 1891 that 
my uncle, William Pitt, was appointed. As the position 
has been occupied in less than forty years by my uncle, 
my brother, and myself, there may be some truth in the 
remark one hears in the Lobby occasionally that the job 
is a family affair ! 

I should describe the function of the Lobby journalist 
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as that of keeping in touch with the news of yesterday, 
the news of to-day, and the news of to-morrow. 

Without a knowledge of the political news of the past, 
he is but poorly equipped for the special work he has 
taken up. He should keep in touch with the news of 
to-day by a close study of the newspapers and reviews of 
all the political parties. But the news of to-morrow is, 
perhaps, the most important of all. 

The ideal Lobby correspondent would be the man who 
always had the knack of anticipating what his public 
would want to know. It is comparatively easy to write 
of things which have happened. It is far more difficult 
to anticipate what is go:2¢ to happen, to indicate the 
lines of thought on a particular subject by the different 
parties, or to forecast the report of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which is being eagerly awaited. A red-hot piece 
of political news means more to the Lobby man than 
anything else in his daily work. To write a column of 
political views is easy. It is much more difficult to obtain 
a good news exclusive, to forecast what a Cabinet pro- 
poses to do, or to state the exact date of the General 
Election. 

Before I was appointed to be Parliamentary corre- 
spondent of The Times, I was, in turn, reporter and news- 
editor of the paper; and, broadly speaking, I should say 
that the Lobby correspondent in his work combines the 
functions of news-editor and news-getter. As news-editor, 
it used to be my task to think out stories which other 
men went out on. As Parliamentary correspondent I 
still have to think out stories, with the important differ- 
ence that I then have to go out on them myself. The 
Lobby man must be able not only to spell “window,” 
but to go out and clean it. 

After a study of the morning papers one can get a fairly 
good idea of the stories to be followed up. But the great 
joy always is that news crops up suddenly, and what 
threatens to be a dull night often proves to be one of 
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the busiest of the session. Mr. Emery will remember a 
typical case in 1923, when the Unionist Government was 
beaten. The Civil Service estimates were under discus- 
sion and, apparently, nothing could be duller. Then the 
debate suddenly turned on the question of the employ- 
ment of ex-Service men in the Civil Service; and, when 
the division was taken, the Government were in a minority. 
On such an occasion the Lobby at once becomes a hive 
of activity. The wildest speculations are rife and the 
utmost caution is necessary. The journalist who accepted 
at their face value all the circumstantial stories he heard 
would be out of work the next day. Rumour is the most 
dangerous opponent the Lobby man has to face. If you 
can possibly do it without giving your story away to a 
rival, always verify from a second source a piece of news 
about which you have any qualms. Remember that in 
the Lobby, as in every other branch of journalism, “When 
in doubt, leave out,” is the “safety first” slogan. The 
Lobby gossiper may be a great danger, for he has the 
knack of getting hold of one end of a story and twisting 
it round to suit his own views. 

There is ample room for the news-gatherer who is keen 
on his work. The Lobby is full of news of all kinds, of 
the intentions of the Cabinet, of the conclaves of party 
leaders, of the mutterings of revolt which are occasionally 
heard at party meetings. The news, of course, must 
always be sifted with considerable caution; but the 
journalist, after a few months in the Lobby, learns the 
knack of knowing what information can be relied on and 
what information needs further confirmation. Some Mem- 
bers of Parliament are born distributors of news; others 
may carry about vital information with them and be 
blissfully ignorant of the fact. 

If I were asked to state the first qualification for the 
post of Lobby correspondent I should say it is the 
possession of an infinite amount of patience. There is a 
large amount of waste time, but it is difficult to see how 
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this could be avoided. You are anxious to see a particular 
Member. If your luck is in he may come into the Lobby 
in a few minutes. If your luck is out, you may have to 
wait for hours, particularly if he knows that he has cer- 
tain news which you are anxious to obtain, and he is not 
keen to divulge it. He may be in the mood to dodge you 
altogether, and you can only grin and bear it. 

Another qualification is the knack of making up your 
mind in an instant as to what you want to ask a Member. 
It takes very few strides to cross the Lobby and, unless 
you can decide in a flash what is the point you wish to 
put to that particular Member, he is out of reach again. 
Another virtue that the }.nbby man must acquire is to 
suffer bores gladly. Without mentioning names, I may 
say that there are bores even in the present Parliament 
who seem to delight in getting their victim into a corner 
and then talking sweet nothings, while the unlucky jour- 
nalist may see a possible quarry slipping away in the dis- 
tance. But there is always the chance that the bore of 
to-day may have really interesting news to impart the 
day after to-morrow, and, in that case, he is most likely 
to give it to the man who has listened to him patiently 
when he has had nothing worth saying. There is no need 
to try to make friends with all the Members of the House 
of Commons, but the Lobby journalist will be wise, if 
possible, not to make a single enemy. In some ways I 
regard the House as the most wonderful institution in 
the world. Its 615 Members are drawn from all classes 
of society—from the professor and the banker to the ex- 
policeman and the producer of revue. It would be diffi- 
cult to discover a topic of current interest upon which 
there is not at least one specialist in the House of Com- 
mons. The Lobby man should remember, therefore, that 
even when he is called on to deal with the most abstruse 
subject, there is generally somebody in the House who 
can give him the necessary information if only he can lay 
his hands on him. 
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If there is one piece of advice above all others that I 
would give to the would-be Lobby man, it is: Never 
become a bore yourself. Members generally want to air 
their own views and not to hear yours. You must be a 
good listener, and I am inclined to think that the Lobby 
man should regard himself as a receptacle into which 
news should be encouraged to flow from all quarters. 
Try to make friends among all the parties. Your job is 
to get the news, and if you can present that news fairly, 
without political bias, you will retain the respect of all 
parties. For that reason I think it is a good thing for the 
journalist not to display any violent political leanings of 
his own. I doubt whether there are ten Members of the 
House who know what my political views are, though I 
have been congratulated by all the parties in turn on my 
sympathy towards their aspirations. I do not mean to 
suggest that the Lobby man should be a stuffed dummy 
or that robots would make good political correspondents, 
but the man who can retain the friendship of all political 
parties is bound to be the winner in the end. Mr. Spencer 
Leigh Hughes’s phrase sums up my meaning: “The Lobby 
man should be a voracious listener.’’ When Pitt died, in 
1908, Leigh Hughes paid him a graceful tribute, in which 
he said— 

“Pitt said very little indeed, but he was what may be 
called a voracious listener, and he could listen in such a 
way as to encourage the other man to talk. I have often 
watched him when some Member has been eagerly con- 
fiding some information. At stated intervals Mr. Pitt 
would give a solemn nod, and you would think from his 
serious demeanour that the Member was uttering the 
last word of wisdom about something or other. But after- 
wards, if I alluded to the incident, he would sometimes 
say, ‘Ah, poor fellow, he thinks he knows all about it, 
but he knows nothing.’ He never discouraged men by 
showing his previous knowledge, for he knew well enough 
that everyone may be useful some time or another. Thus 
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he endured what may be called the ‘chestnuts’ of political 
information with an equanimity and a complacence worthy 
of a martyr. He had his own political views and opinions, 
but they were never obtruded.” 

It was said of Pitt, by the way, that he had established 
such a reputation that he could lean against one particular 
pillar in the Inner Lobby, which I have no doubt Mr. 
Emery could identify, and wait for news to come to him; 
that Members of all parties and even Cabinet Ministers 
flocked to lay their information at his feet. To a certain 
extent this may have been true, for his personality was 
unique. But the Lobby journalist who adopted that 
policy nowadays would hay ~ a very thin time in the face 
of the strenuous competition that takes place. It is one 
of the pleasantest features of our work in the Lobby that 
no man grudges his rival a scoop—though he devoutly 
hopes that to-morrow the positions will be reversed and 
it will be his turn to receive the bouquets. I gather that 
there is a fairly widespread idea that news comes auto- 
matically to The Times Lobby man and that there is really 
no need for him to go out on stories. I can assure you 
that that is most certainly not the case. With The Times, 
as with every other paper, the exclusive news has to be 
worked for—most assiduously worked for. If any of you 
have the impression that my task is merely to sift the 
news which is showered upon me without the asking, I 
assure you you are mistaken—though I agree that, once 
I have got on to a story, Members are willing to talk with 
comparative freedom. 

I should like to give you some idea of the Lobby 
journalist’s daily life, partly to show that the man who 
insists on an eight-hour day need not turn his eyes in 
the direction of Westminster. It seems to me that his 
work begins in the early morning. In fact, more than one 
Lobby man I know hurriedly skims the papers of his 
rivals with his early morning tea to make certain that 
he has missed nothing. Later in the morning there must 
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be a close study of all the principal journals to see what 
he has missed, where he has scored, and what the leader- 
writers are saying. If there are any calls or inquiries to 
be made in the Government Departments, they should 
be made in the morning, for, by the early afternoon, all 
concerned are in attendance at the House of Commons. 
The House meets at a quarter to three and the first hour 
is devoted to questions. My own strong feeling is that 
the Lobby man should spend that hour in the Press 
Gallery, to which, of course, he has admission, for one 
picks up many hints of stories which are worth following 
up, and one gets a very fair idea of the prevailing atmo- 
sphere. From a quarter to four until about half-past seven 
he should be in the Lobby, with possibly a brief interval 
for tea, for that is the time that the Lobby is at its busiest. 
From half-past seven to ten the Lobby is more deserted, 
and this gives the journalist a chance to get dinner and 
to write the copy he has gathered. It is by no means a 
bad thing, however, even during that time, to pay occa- 
sional visits to the Lobby, for one may find Cabinet 
Ministers and other victims on their way to or from 
dinner, who will talk more freely if they know that they 
are not surrounded by inquisitive eyes. From ten o’clock 
the Lobby gets busier again, and it is well to be there 
when the House rises at eleven o’clock or half-past. On 
Friday, which is usually the quietest day of the Parlia- 
mentary week, conditions are different, for the House sits 
from eleven in the morning until four in the afternoon. 
As for the week-end, Saturday isthe Lobby man’s “day 
off” ; and, personally, I find it a good plan to be in attend- 
ance at the office on Sundays in the afternoons and early 
evenings. 

You may agree that conditions are fairly strenuous 
while the House is sitting, but you may point to the 
frequent recesses. Do not think that these are necessarily 
quiet times for the political journalist. Things have a 
knack of happening when they are least expected. Mr. 
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Bonar Law resigned the Premiership on a Whit Sunday, 
and spoiled the well-earned holiday of many a deserving 
Lobby correspondent. And do not forget that there are 
other little inconveniences like General Elections, which 
have to be prepared for and dealt with. In the old days, 
when Parliament adjourned in time for the Twelfth of 
August and did not reassemble until February, conditions 
may have been easier, but those days are past and the 
autumn session is now a fixed feature of British politics. 

I remember when I lectured on this subject to the 
journalistic students at London University five years ago, 
I informed them that the Lobby journalists were limited 
to the male sex, but I added that, as far as I knew, there 
was nothing to prohibit a newspaper applying for per- 
mission for a woman journalist to act as its Lobby 
correspondent. It would then, I said, be a matter for the 
Speaker to decide, as he would be the sole arbiter. That 
is now past history. The woman journalist has taken her 
place in the Lobby, as in every other branch of the pro- 
fession. The names of two women journalists have ap- 
peared on the Lobby list, and I trust that neither of 
them has had any reason to complain of the amount of 
help which she receives from her colleagues there. 

I would like to touch on a few of the unwritten laws 
which must govern the conduct of every Lobby journalist. 
The first—and it must be borne in mind all the time— 
is never, on any account whatever, to betray to anybody 
the name of a man who gives you a piece of news. Obvi- 
ously, this is the first essential. A Member knows that he 
speaks to a Lobby man in confidence, and I think that 
confidence has always been respected. Efforts may be 
made to find out where the news came from or, from the 
Government’s point of view, where the leakage occurred. 
The journalist must not give the slightest clue. If there 
is any trouble, he alone must stand the racket. Just as 
the glory is his alone, so is the funeral, if there is one— 
and very few mourners will even bother to send flowers. 
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I would add the advice never to publish any information 
without the consent of the Member who gave it to you. 
You may get one good story, but you run the risk of 
losing a valuable friend. Never take a shorthand note in 
the Lobby if it can possibly be avoided. Learn to memor- 
ize, for the production of a notebook and pencil terrifies 
the Member. With some Lobby men this memorizing has 
become a fine art. One of the best examples I recall is 
that of a journalist who discussed with a number of 
Liberal Members the proceedings at a party meeting. 
He did not take a single note, but afterwards sat down 
and wrote a column and a half, and the accuracy of the 
report was never challenged. Those who attended the 
meeting must have thought, when they read the report, 
that there was a child among them taking notes, but this 
was not the case. Mr. Speaker Lowther once declared 
that the best way to stop a leakage is to fill up the hole; 
but, in this case, it was rather a sieve through which the 
news percolated ! 

The Lobby journalist should never “poach”’ a Member 
away from anuther Lobby man, nor should he join in a 
conversation unless he is sure that his presence will be 
welcome. For the time being the other man has the prize 
and he should be given a clear field. But there is nothing 
to prevent you from racking your brains as to what can 
be the subject of their conversation, so that you can follow 
him up after your rival has finished. That, in its way, is 
one of the drawbacks of the Lobby—that you cannot talk 
to anybody without all your rivals being aware of the 
fact. It is good policy. therefore, when you think you 
are on a really exclusive piece of news, to drop a line to 
a Minister asking if you can see him in his private room 
behind the Speaker’s Chair for a few moments. In that 
way you have a better chance of keeping the news to 
yourself. Do not tackle a leading politician unless you 
have some definite point to put to him, and then put it 
as briefly as possible. It would be fatal for you if Cabinet 
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Ministers began to dread your approach as likely to 
involve a waste of time, for they would then cease to 
come into the Lobby at all. 

Most of the present Cabinet come into the Lobby and 
it would be a pity to discourage them. Lord Oxford 
rarely used it except to post a letter once a week. It is 
said that Gladstone was only seen there once in ten years, 
and then he had to ask the way to the Whips’ Room. 
Sir William Harcourt once referred to the “bluebottles 
of the Lobby,” and added “You will hear more nonsense 
in the House of Commons Lobby in one hour than any- 
where else in a month.”’ Grim irony, after that, that 
Harcourt’s statue was the “rst to be erected in the very 
Inner Lobby where the bluebottles buzz! 

One thing has impressed me more than anything else 
during my term in the Lobby, and that is the good feeling 
and comradeship which prevail among the journalists 
who work there. It would be impossible for the most 
critical of men to ask for a more delightful set of colleagues 
to work among. They are your competitors, of course, 
but nobody grudges the other man his success. There are 
many occasions when one Lobby man can help another, 
without in any way interfering with his duty to his own 
newspaper, and that help is always given ungrudgingly. 
The new man who enters the Lobby will receive, from the 
start, the cordial goodwill and comradeship of those who 
are already installed there. It remains with him whether 
or not that feeling of good fellowship is maintained. If 
it is not, it is fairly safe to say that the newcomer has not 
the particular temperament required for the Lobby, and 
he does not stay very long. 

The result of the limitation of the entry to the Lobby 
has at least one advantage, in that it teaches the man 
who has the privilege of admission that he occupies a 
position of great responsibility. The happy result is that 
politicians of all parties have come to know that they 
can speak their minds freely to the Lobby journalist and 
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that, unless they desire it, not a word of such conversa- 
tion will ever appear in print. It may be disappointing 
at times to be the storehouse of secrets which may not be 
divulged ; but my experience in the Lobby, comparatively 
brief as it is, has taught me that, when it is necessary, 
the journalist can hold his tongue as well as anybody. 


LECTURE X 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


By BERNARD WELLER 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 21st March, 1929. 
In the chair: Dame Madge Kendal, D.B.E. 

DRamatIC criticism is a large subject, and I could not 
hope to touch more than the fringe of it in this address. 
There are so many points of contact—historical, zsthetic, 
ethical, psychological, professional, economic, and so forth. 
My only excuse for saying »nything at all is that I have 
had a long experience on all sorts of papers—daily, weekly, 
monthly ; and we are told, rightly or wrongly, that ex- 
perience teaches. I began at an age when I really ought 
still to have been at school, on a weekly paper called The 
Play, which was run by an old actor, Walter Gordon, 
who had been under Buckstone at the Haymarket. He 
knew his job; but he had a wife, Mrs. Alymer Gowing, 
who was addicted to poetry of sorts, and also to writing 
long and heavy leading articles on the ancient drama. 
There was a particularly weighty series of leaders on the 
Roman theatre; and Jerome K. Jerome, who was amem- 
ber of the staff some years older than myself, used to 
declare that the paper was “killed untimely off’’ by this 
heroic pressure. However that may be, there was plenty 
of good breaking-in experience for a very young writer 
in doing such outlying theatres as Astley’s and the Surrey 
and in attending amateur performances. 

To-day, the young dramatic critic wants to —and often 
does—begin at the top on leading papers. Formerly, he 
had to serve something of an apprenticeship. It is not 
generally known, I think, that A. B. Walkley was first, for 
a considerable time, engaged in criticizing amateur per- 
formances. In a confiding mood—and he was not often 
confiding—he would say that he wrote many bad notices 
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about many bad performances, which is, at all events, 
preferable to writing (as I am afraid happens sometimes 
to-day) bad notices about good performances. But Mr. 
Walkley was not a particularly young man then—he was 
well in the thirties—and it is not easily conceivable that 
so astute a mind as his could—in the sense in which he 
meant it—ever have written anything badly. 

Anyhow, I suggest that dramatic criticism is not the 
most suitable of occupations for the very young man, 
not to mention the very young woman. Dramatic criti- 
cism may want the man of letters—and within certain 
reservations it assuredly does—but it also wants the man 
of the world, the man who knows life and is keenly inter- 
ested in it. He must be interested in it in a broad, re- 
ceptive, and generous way, and he must have learned 
from experience of it that the formation and expression 
of judgment are delicate matters, difficult enough in 
everyday affairs, and doubly so when they are brought, 
with any show of authority, into the affairs of any of the 
arts; and the theatre, we must bear in mind, is the most 
comprehensive of the arts, for it embraces elements of all 
the others. And it is also the most human and popular 
of the arts. The judgment that should go to this work, 
therefore, should be one that has had a reasonable con- 
tact with life, and of course one that carries with it the 
necessary qualifications—literary, temperamental, tech- 
nical, and so on. This view may not be altogether accept- 
able to the latest thing in news-editors, who has a sneak- 
ing affection for the bright young thing who can get a 
story. Even the bright young thing, however, may be 
an improvement on “the bookful blockhead loaded with 
learned lumber.” The last man wanted in the theatre is 
theman who considers merely his own little lot of esthetics, 
who knows nothing of the practical affairs of the stage, 
and cares nothing about the desires or the capacities of 
the public. 

I am doubtful whether these remarks have cleared the 
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position to all. At all events, I will not go into the his- 
torical position. But there is an interesting speculation 
here that might be mentioned. It was made by a man- 
ager, and perhaps he was suffering from the slings and 
arrows of criticism. His theme was the genesis of drama, 
and he found the beginnings in dances given before savage 
tribes in more or less prehistoric times. The dancers gave 
their performance, and then the tribesmen rose up, slew 
the dancers, and feasted upon their bodies. The deduc- 
tion is fairly obvious. Here, said the manager, were the 
first dramatic critics. If that were so, the tradition seems 
to have survived through the ages, for until compara- 
tively recent years drama. criticism was, at least in the 
newspapers, an inhuman business. 

To-day the brutalities of criticism have given place 
mostly to the amenities. A play may be damned with 
faint praise, or greatly ridiculed, or treated with sarcasm, 
but it is rarely if ever “slated.” There is the view that 
looks upon this relative urbanity of modern criticism as 
often so much mistaken kindness. It has been argued, 
indeed, that it is actual cruelty on the part of a critic to 
encourage a management to continue losing money on a 
hopeless play. Where there is no future for a play, then 
criticism should become a humane killer. Perhaps the 
old critics were animated by this quasi-humanitarian 
principle, but one has one’s doubts. They seem to have 
indulged in hard hitting for the sheer pleasure of the 
sport. Take the early performances of the younger Kean 
at Drury Lane, where he appeared as Norval in Home’s 
tragedy of “Douglas” in 1827. On his debut in the part, 
The Times said that the management ought to place at 
the top of the bill the words, stat nominis umbra—a Latin 
tag of which the perturbed writer rather lost the point 
by leaving out the magni. The critic then tried to wield 
the humane killer. ““We have heard, and we give credit 
to the statement, that Kean the elder had provided for 
his son, by procuring for him an appointment in the East 
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India Company’s service. If it be not too late, we should 
advise the young gentleman to push his fortune in the 
East; and, if he needs must be theatrical, he may amuse 
himself on the Chouringhee stage.” This réle of the Lord 
High Executioner was much affected by the old critics. 
Much later in the century—say about the ’sixties—we 
have John Oxenford saying about a rising young actor: 
“We are often told that Mr. —— is an actor of promise. 
For our part, we care not how much he promises so long 
as he does not perform.”’ And Oxenford was accounted 
one of the mildest-mannered critics of his time. 

Modern criticism knows little or nothing of the old 
truculence, the old dogmatism, the old would-be omnisci- 
ence. If anything, it is not sufficiently sure of itself as a 
craft. In some of its manifestations, it tends to be weak 
and self-conscious. Moreover, it lacks full means of ex- 
pression. But what, you will ask, is comprehended in 
the word “criticism”? It is a difficult question to answer. 
Here are three statements about it—they can scarcely be 
called definitions. The first is Schlegel’s: “Criticism is 
an art that demands for its proper performance a high 
degree of intelligence, wide attainments, and culture, and 
the ability mentally to weigh and analyse with a clear 
mind and an unbiased judgment the component parts of 
a subject in order to arrive at a just appreciation of it 
as a whole.’’ The second is Anatole France’s: ‘Criticism 
is the adventures of a soul amongst masterpieces. In 
order to be quite frank, the critic ought to say, Gentle- 
men, I am about to speak of myself apropos Shakespeare, 
or Racine, or Pascal, or Goethe—by no means a bad 
opportunity.”” The third is that of any writer who puts 
the entertainment of his reader before anything else: 
“Criticism is a pretext for’’—as the cant phrase goes in 
Fleet Street—‘‘ ‘getting a story.’” The first statement 
is sound enough, the second is unsound enough, and the 
third is altogether damnable. Here is a choice example 
of criticism according to the last statement. It is taken 
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from one of the papers selling by the hundreds of thou- 
sands or the million. First a heavy four-line caption, 
two inches deep: “Pachmann and the Pink Cushion: 
Hurled from the Stage at the Albert Hall. Another 
Triumph.” It might fairly be asked, what was hurled 
from the stage? Was it Pachmann or was it the pink 
cushion, or was it both? And was Pachmann or the pink 
cushion or were both the triumph in question? Anyhow, 
the critic, as he would say, gets busy with his story. 
Listen to it— 

““Pachmann, the inimitable Pachmann, experienced a 
shock when he tripped gaily on to the platform at the 
Albert Hall yesterday afternoon. It was not the sight of 
the 7,000 Pachmann admirers. He could stand that. It 
was not the bewildering lights. No, it was a pink cushion. 
There it lay, bright and pronounced, on top of the music- 
stool. Some kind, thoughtful person meant to make 
Pachmann comfortable. The maestro looked at that 
cushion as if it were some unique specimen from the Zoo. 
He walked round it, touched it, picked it up, put it down, 
and—sat on it. He bounced to his feet as if there had 
been pins in it. Two attendants became busy altering 
the height of the piano-stool. Pachmann looked at the 
result. ‘Too low,’ he said. They raised it. ‘Too high!’ 
he cried. They lowered it again. ‘Wrong! It is most 
important.’ The soul of Pachmann stirred within him. 
Seizing the wretched cushion with one hand, he punched 
its billowy form with the other, and hurled the thing 
from him. 

“Then he sat down and played Chopin like an angel. 

** At the end of the concert, Pachmann came back and, 
amid an audience that stormed the platform, gave another 
concert for thirty-five minutes.” 

You observe the sum of the criticism—six words in 
a notice occupying the best part of half a column: 
““. . . and played Chopin like an angel.’”’ Well, how does 
an angel play on a pianoforte, and how did Pachmann 
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play for thirty-five minutes in the midst of an audience 
that had stormed the platform? Frankly, this sort 
of thing, to which newspapers of great circulation are 
more and more lending themselves, is a degradation of 
criticism. 

To turn from pink-cushion criticism to what may be 
called temperamental criticism. Well, about tempera- 
ment a good deal of nonsense is written and practised 
just now. One will encounter often enough a slovenly 
or extravagant or egotistical piece of work—not neces- 
sarily in acting or in the criticism of acting—and upon 
any objection to it one will be met with the remark that 
it is justified because it is the expression of a tempera- 
ment. It follows that temperament is used as a cloak 
for a large amount of incompetence in the arts and also 
in criticism. Every person has temperament, and to that 
extent it must be reckoned with. It might be said, as a 
rough working definition, that temperament is that indi- 
vidual peculiarity of physical organization by which the 
manner of thought, feeling, and action of each person is 
affected. Temperament bears strongly upon vocation, 
and for this reason the two should be happily married. 
In the arts, temperament needs not only the right field 
of work, but also the knowledge and skill by which it 
may be exercised. Here it is that technique comes in, 
and the danger to modern art is that too little heed is 
given to technique. In fine art the extremists argue that 
feeling should dominate form; that a thing is not as it 
is seen by the eye, but as it is felt emotionally by the 
painter. If, say, the painter has two objects on one 
plane—one large and the other little—and if his chief 
concern, in his mind’s eye, is for the little one, then, 
though he falsifies the fact, he can reverse their natural 
sizes on his canvas. I recall a show of modern pictures 
at which my attention was specially directed by the 
secretary to a large canvas on which a horse and a dog 
appeared on the same plane. The actual size of the dog 
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was larger than that of the horse, and when I ventured 
to inquire why—as I was pressed for an opinion—I was 
told, with a gentle smile at my obtuseness, that “the 
artist felt it like that.’ At another modern art show, 
various meaningless chunks of bronze and marble were 
labelled with such abstract descriptions as “ Aspiration,” 
‘Desolation,’ and the like. The foreword to the cata- 
logue explained—or at all events stated—that these 
sculptures required “to be interpreted in terms of 
music.” 

An analogous sort of esthetic cant is paraded in what 
is called expressionist play-writing, which is fundamen- 
tally at variance with so objective an art as that of act- 
ing. Of course in acting, as in any other art, mere 
technique in itself does not suffice. An actor may be 
highly skilled in everything there is to know on the 
technical side and yet be an ineffective actor. But the 
histrionic gift—which is loosely and inaccurately called 
temperament—cannot be set forth without technical 
skill, just as a gift for music cannot be set forth execu- 
tively without the ability to play the instrument that 
makes it articulate. 

Some of you will remember the Sicilian actors. They 
were hailed as Nature actors, as wonders of elemental 
force, as players who owed nothing to art and everything 
to primitive impulse and emotion. They had a very 
powerful actor indeed in Grasso; and when he played 
Othello, and when at the end Othello stabbed himself 
and died with a terrible death rattle in his throat, dith- 
yrambs were chanted about the triumph of barbaric 
naturalism. It is true that never before had an actor pro- 
duced so agonizing a death rattle. But how did Grasso 
do it? He carried concealed in his hand a small phial, 
took a mouthful of water as he turned and fell with the 
dexterity of an acrobat, and gargled with the water. 

In criticism—especially dramatic criticism—individual- 
ism, the temperamental factor—call it what you will— 
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is, as it seems to me, to be mistrusted. In literary crit- 
icism, reviewers can specialize in the kinds of writing that 
individually appeal to them. The dramatic critic has no 
such choice—he must deal with the whole range of dra- 
matic entertainment, and he must do so knowing that he 
has to consider not only his own reactions to a given 
performance, but also what Jules Lemaitre has called the 
crowd-psychology of an audience. Usually a critic should 
say where he thinks a performance fails xsthetically, 
but he should also have the fairness to say that a per- 
formance will please the public if there is any evidence 
in the performance or in the reception of it that leads 
him to that conclusion. After all, as I have said, the 
stage is a popular art. It takes many sorts to make a 
dramatic world. Criticism can rightly be applied to every 
sort, but not from a narrow point of view. It would be 
absurd to treat a Lyceum melodrama by the same stand- 
ard as would be applied to a drama or a comedy by a 
serious writer. By the latter standard the melodrama 
might be very bad, but as a melodrama it might be a 
cut above the average and therefore relatively entitled 
to praise. In short, I venture to suggest, the right con- 
cept of criticism is that of a judicial function, which con- 
siders impartially all the evidence before it. I know this 
view is not a fashionable one. Signed criticism, which is 
now general, has served to emphasize the personal equa- 
tion, and writers in the mode are much concerned in 
interpreting themselves to their readers with the thing 
they are reviewing as the medium of expression. One has 
to go much farther back than Anatole France for the 
practice of this theory of criticism—so far back as A.D. 
250 or thereabouts, when the Athenian philosopher, 
Longinus, flourished. Longinus referred a work to nothing 
but his own sensations, which he laid open to view, since 
he could not communicate them to others unless he 
explained himself, his temperament. For the critic to 
give an account of his impressions without an account 
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of the temperament that has been impressed is to with- 
hold an essential piece of evidence for enabling the reader 
to form his own judgment about them. It is for the critic 
to provide the reader with the necessary materials for 
making up his mind about the critic: the critic must pro- 
duce his own credentials. Such was Longinus’s theory of 
criticism. The Emperor Aurelian evidently did not ap- 
prove of impressionist criticism, or perhaps any criticism. 
Longinus wrote a very spirited philippic, deriding the 
Roman arms, and Aurelian had him thrown to the 
soldiers, who tore him to pieces. 

In modern dramatic criticism I should be inclined to 
trace the impressionist manner not to A. B. Walkley, 
nor to Bernard Shaw in tus Saturday Review and Star 
days, but to Clement Scott. Such theory of criticism as 
Mr. Walkley had was summed up in the dictum that 
criticism, like style, is the man. It is a theory clearly 
marked off from the criticism that takes account of prin- 
ciples and standards, what has been rather unfairly called 
dogmatic criticism. From this point of view, William 
Archer would be complained of as not giving due weight 
to personal impression. He was, indeed, described as a 
scientific critic, liable to become a slave to logic. But 
every art has its principles, and it is the duty of a critic 
to understand them and to relate them to his own impres- 
sions. No man can do that in any right critical sense if 
he is a mere recording machine, and an erratic one at 
that. He can do it still less if he grinds his machine 
chiefly for the amusement of an otherwise negligent 
public. 

The loose, extravagant, and egotistical writing that 
disfigures a good deal of the present reviewing or report- 
ing of plays and acting arises from this desire to whet the 
appetite of readers. Clement Scott whetted it in one 
way, when the supposed needs of the “big circulations”’ 
were not what they are to-day. The freedom with which 
he wrote and the measure of space given him in the Daily 
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Telegraph did much to change the old style and to popu- 
larize dramatic criticism. His picturesque pen, with its 
flow of glittering adjectives, caught and held the eye of 
the man in the street. He was a writer with plenty of 
knowledge of the stage, and with a certain flair for good 
acting, but he was also a creature of personal moods and 
momentary impressions, to say nothing of strong pre- 
judices ; and his criticism, though it could certainly help 
or hinder the box-office for the time being, had no endur- 
ing quality. But the Walkley wuvre, while impressionist 
in manner, was scientific in matter—or rather in its 
mental causation. The manner came no doubt partly 
from a keen journalistic sense—from the conviction that 
it is the first duty of a writer to entertain his readers. 
There his subtle, ironic faculty helped him. At times it 
led him into irrelevancies and trivialities, yet always it 
appealed to his reader. But at root as a critic Mr. Walkley 
was an analyst, and one who knew what he was about. 
It was the logical mind at work, because it meant the 
reduction of the imperfect figure into the perfect one. 
That might be said of even his slightest notice. This 
scientific precision, for such it was, however disguised in 
easy and beguiling phrases, gave his criticism the force 
and distinction with which it stood out. That it was not 
a broadly sympathetic criticism was one of the defects 
of its qualities. Because of his lack of enthusiasm, he led 
no movements, as Clement Scott on the critical side led 
the Robertson-Bancroft movement towards a natural 
stage half a century or more ago, or as Archer led the 
Ibsen movement in the ‘nineties. However, if his influ- 
ence upon the contemporary theatre was small, his man- 
ner of writing made some impress on criticism, not alto- 
gether beneficially. There were imitators who assumed 
his light touch without perceiving, or having the means 
to perceive, the great possessions that underlay it. A 
scholar, a bel esprit, a wit, a master of sensitive and 
flexible prose, he was content to stand for a self-expression 
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that in these respects—if not in any remarkable power 
of original thought—placed him amongst dramatic 
critics who can also be called literary artists of the first 
rank. 

To-day, the mere purpose of entertaining the reader is 
pushed for all it is worth, and more. Editors encourage 
it, and indeed some of them insist upon it. An editor 
wishes to print a notice that his public will read whether 
his public comes to the theatre or not. If you are not a 
serious playgoer, and only visit the theatre occasionally, 
you are likely to find a solid critique, analytical and in 
some respects technical, to be hard and tedious reading. 
But whether you go to the ‘heatre sincerely or insincerely, 
you will be attracted by the pen-play of a critic whose 
liveliness and dexterity compel your admiration. That is 
a point of view that is much taken, and it is one damaging 
to the more serious side of dramatic criticism. Dramatic 
critics are encouraged to get “‘stories’”—any story but 
that of the play—into their first-night notices, and to 
supply eye-catching headings and cross-headings; and if 
they fail to do so, the caption-writers make good the 
omission, often in a way highly misleading from any 
critical point of view. Equally the more gossipy, the 
more personal, and the more sensational the theatrical 
gossip-writers are, the more their “copy’’ seems to meet 
with approval from the conductors of certain newspapers. 
In the struggle for monstrous circulations the old devo- 
tion to accurate statement and informed judgment has 
been weakened; and “dressing-up”’ is the order of the 
day. Dressing-up with headlines seems specially objec- 
tionable. I noticed a flare head the other day—‘‘ Another 
Great Play.’’ The notice referred to the bigness of the 
subject treated by the dramatist, but contained nothing 
to justify the heading. “The Stalls in Tears,” “Anna 
Wong’s Broadway Voice,” “Face and Hands her For- 
tune,” “Marie Tempest Eclipses Herself” —surely a very 
unfortunate thing for any actress to do—are a few 
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specimens of the caption-writer’s ingenuity. It is rare for 
anyone who has not seen a play to be able to put suit- 
able heads and cross-heads to a notice of it. This cheap 
and meretricious device, which has suddenly grown up, 
is part of the illegitimate pink-cushion progeny of 
criticism. 

In nothing, perhaps, has modern criticism suffered more 
than in the treatment of the acting. No doubt acting 
does not lend itself so freely to critical appreciation as 
in the past, and no doubt, also, plays have claims upon 
attention that they never had before. If the old critics, 
from Hazlitt and Lamb downwards, excelled as judges of 
acting and writers on acting, the explanation is simple. 
The dramatic repertory was limited and familiar. In the 
acting the critics found their opportunity and they made 
the most of it. In particular, the mid-Victorian stage 
was fortunate in a body of critics who combined, in a 
high degree, a sound knowledge of acting with literary 
ability. There were accomplished men of letters such as 
George Henry Lewes, Henry Morley, Dutton Cook, James 
Spedding, W. Moy Thomas, and Joseph Knight; and 
also men with an intimate knowledge of the theatre, such 
as John Oxenford, Tom Taylor, E. L. Blanchard, and 
James Mortimer. One has only to turn to old files to 
find out how well, and often how presciently, they wrote. 
Here are a few sentences from some references to Ellen 
Terry as Pauline, in a review in The Atheneum, in 1875, 
by Joseph Knight, on “The Lady of Lyons.” Joseph 
Knight was a scholar and a courtly gentleman, who would 
have stood aghast at the antics of some of our present- 
day chroniclers. ‘‘Her presentation of Pauline comprised 
a series of pictures each more graceful than the preceding, 
and all too good for the lackadaisical play in which she 
appeared. They would have been perfectly in place as 
illustrations to some border ballad or legend of the Round 
Table, with this gift of picturesqueness, magical as it is 
in illustrating art.” 
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Then follows some detailed criticism; and Mr. Knight 
goes on— 

“It is too early yet to gauge fully the talent that has 
revealed itself. It seems probable that Miss Terry’s powers 
will be restricted to depicting the grace, tenderness, and 
passion of love. Limiting, within the bounds indicated, 
however, what is to be hoped from her, what chance is 
there not offered? Juliet in the stronger scenes would be, 
we should fancy, outside the physical resources of the 
artist. Beatrice, Rosalind, Viola, Imogen, Miranda, and 
a score of other characters of the most delicate and frag- 
rant beauty are, however, all within what appears to be 
her range.’ 

A short time before, criticism not less acute and far- 
seeing had been passed on another young actress in a 
leading part in W. S. Gilbert’s play “Charity” at the old 
Princess’s. The Atheneum said: ‘The artist obtained at 
the end of the third act a triumph spontaneous and over- 
whelming. The audience literally rose to greet her.”” The 
Daily Telegraph said: “A great burst of combined power 
and pathos took the audience by storm at the close of the 
third act. The great scene was a complete and successful 
study. We do so want power, we do so ask for expres- 
sion, we do so demand acting that shall soar above com- 
monplace, that we are grateful for this remarkable out- 
burst.”’ The critic then goes into an analysis, remarking 
on the light and shade, the change of key, the contrast in 
harmony; and he continues: “The pleading agonized 
despair of the detected woman, the outburst of rage and 
scorn, the quick, hysterical summons to the family, the 
wealth of love over the innocent child, and the sad yet 
solemn confession, are rapid instances of successful art 
rarely seen nowadays. The acting made a dull English 
audience leap to its feet and wave hats and handker- 
chiefs.” All who know the career of Dame Madge 
Kendal will applaud the justice of these early references 
to her. 
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Nowadays we get little or nothing of full and con- 
sidered criticism of this kind. The criticism of acting has 
become a secondary matter—often a mere postscript to 
a notice. That is not because acting is not worth criti- 
cizing. Even were the acting of the day a negligible 
quantity—as it assuredly is not—the obligation upon 
criticism, if criticism has any helpful place in art, would 
be all the greater. But editors do not want anything 
analytical or at all technical about acting at any length, 
and, even if they did, the working conditions, for the morn- 
ing papers at all events, would make it impracticable. 
The way in which the great morning papers circulate over 
an ever-widening area has put forward the hour at which 
they must be on and off the machine. The critic, after 
going from the theatre to his office, may, if he is lucky, 
have three parts of an hour at his disposal; more often it 
is less; and usually, in his race against the clock, he has 
got to his last half-dozen minutes when he comes to the 
work of the actors. 

Critics of the day, then, if they fail to deal adequately 
with the acting, have much to plead in extenuation of 
the fact, But probably, if there were no such working 
hindrances, the critics would not excel in this branch of 
their work as their predecessors did. The bulk of con- 
temporary critics—especially the younger men—are not 
so well qualified to review acting as to explain and dis- 
cuss plays. Your good critic of acting is rather a rare 
bird. He is nothing without experience, and he is not 
complete unless this experience has embraced something 
of the theory and practice of acting. If he has played a 
little it is to his advantage. If he has rehearsed a com- 
pany—it may be in early compositions of his own, though 
I am not in favour of practising critic-playwriters and 
still less of practising playwriter-critics—he will have an 
insight into the minutie of acting not possible to acquire 
on the audience side of the footlights. Such men exist, 
though seldom amongst the men who are now a good deal 
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in favour—the writers who are brightly allusive, full of 
persiflage, and concerned only in a secondary way with 
the play, and especially the acting, their first object being 
to be an entertainment in themselves. But as I have said, 
and as it is known to everyone to whom the ranks of the 
critics are at all familiar, excellent men remain, men 
properly qualified on the technical as well as the literary 
side of their craft. Yet their number is not so large as it 
should be, and is little added to. Rather the smart 
journalist with a showy style, and the lively paragraph 
writer with a scent for news-values and personalia, are 
increasingly to the front just now. 

I have just one word mo.~, and that is about criticism 
in the provinces ; so far, 1 have been speaking of London 
criticism. There are of course exceptions—as in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow—but a large 
proportion of newspapers in the country have drifted into 
a perfunctory treatment of plays and acting, regarding 
the news value of theatre work as small, and contenting 
themselves with a few amiable generalities about the com- 
panies following each other in regular and uneventful 
succession on Monday nights. It is not a sufficient justi- 
fication of this attitude for the newspapers to hold that 
it is for the theatre to make its own news-value by the 
interest of its work. The provincial Press, by giving 
plenty of space, and by seeing that the space was occu- 
pied by sound and vivid criticism, instead of limiting its re- 
cognition of the theatre to a few inches of hack reporting, 
could do much to quicken local interest in the dramatic 
stage. No newspaper ought to be indifferent or compla- 
cent if, on the one hand, a theatre is unworthy of a 
town, or if, on the other hand, the public is negligent of 
the good work done by a theatre. It does not seem to be 
any sort of reply to assert that the theatre manager is as 
little interested in what appears in the newspaper as the 
newspaper is in what goes on in the theatre—as little 
interested, that is, except when an adverse notice appears. 
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The theatre manager, it has been alleged, thereupon 
raises trouble in the advertisement department. He takes 
up the position that, as a good advertiser, he expects good 
notices. Any attitude of that kind of course begs the 
whole question of criticism; but the manager has been 
encouraged in it by the reduction of so much criticism to 
the character of mere publicity matter. 

Press publicity is not merely a provincial question. 
Press publicity on proper lines, if it scarcely exists for 
the theatre in the provinces, leaves very much to be 
desired in London. The stage wants publicity, and the 
newspapers are ready to give it. But the conditions are 
haphazard and conflicting. In the average case of a daily 
newspaper in London, at one end is the editor and at the 
other the manager, and in between are the dramatic 
critic, the news-gatherer, the advertisement “writer-up”’ 
—a new and bad interloper—the social prattler, the writer 
on dresses, the artist, the photographer, and so forth— 
plus the Press agent. One of the troubles is that there is 
no co-ordination of the work of these different contribu- 
tors. The editor or news-editor of a paper probably has 
no expert knowledge of the stage as a whole, and he fre- 
quently passes unsuitable matter, and incidentally makes 
his dramatic critic look ridiculous. The treatment of 
drama and the stage in a newspaper needs to come under 
a responsible head, who would have control of his depart- 
ment. He would say day by day how much space he 
wanted for critical matter (as things are, first-night notices 
often get cut to pieces at the last moment by hurried 
sub-editors, who do not know which portions are essential 
and which are not), for articles, for news paragraphs, for 
illustrations, and for the remainder of the amusements 
side, which is now a large and valuable one. In this pro- 
cess the non-staff matter—in particular the sheaves of 
“copy” coming in from the accredited Press agents of 
places of amusement, not to mention the free-lances— 
could be dealt with consistently, and the grain winnowed 
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from the chaff. Much of this matter at present is thrown 
away in bulk because there is no expert on the subject 
available to make quick selection and condensation from 
the mass of wordy and confused items too often sent in. 
In short, the Press agents—with the exception of some 
of the skilled journalists who are now turning their atten- 
tion to this sort of work—do not understand the technical 
requirements of Fleet Street; and the editors have not 
thought it worth while to understand, by making special 
staff dispositions, the directions in which the art and life 
of the modern stage can be recorded fairly, fully, and 
with good taste. 

Finally, for any critic, d. watic or otherwise: “‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report—if there be any virtue and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.”’ 
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In passing, I might say that the telephone as a method 
of interviewing is one of the worst I know, because, when 
a man is interviewed for news, he invariably gives you 
the story towards the end of the interview, when he is 
thoroughly off his guard. When he is on the telephone 
he is thinking just how little he can tell you. It is only 
when the interviewer has impressed his personality upon 
his ‘‘ victim’”’ that he can succeed in getting what is worth 
printing. 

I will give you an example of that. I once went to 
Lisbon to get a story about the late King Carlos, and to 
confirm certain rumours which had reached England. I 
interviewed the Foreign Minister, who spoke excellent 
English, and he pooh-poohed the idea that there was any 
danger at all to any member of the Royal Family. He 
told me the story had been spread by certain Fenians, 
that the King was the most popular man in Portugal, 
and that if I waited there to see some sort of demonstra- 
tion against His Majesty, I should be wasting my time 
and the money of my newspaper—which latter possi- 
bility did not worry me as much as it ought to have 
worried me! Then we got on to an entirely different 
subject ; I think it was Bisley, and the excellent marks- 
manship of the British Army. He was boasting of the 
marksmanship of Portuguese soldiers, when he let out 
the fact that, on the arrival of the King on the following 
day, sharpshooters were to be posted in upstairs rooms 
all along the line of the route, and that anybody who 
moved out of the crowd or attempted to force his way 
through the guard of soldiers would be shot down instantly. 

That appeals to me because it has the element of drama, 
but I have seen it happen again and again, particularly 
when the special correspondent is sent to foreign countries. 
It is likely that, after you have got friendly with the man 
you are interviewing, the very fact you are seeking will 
be revealed. 

The special correspondent must also have an aptitude 
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for assimilating the political atmosphere in which he finds 
himself. If he is a wise man, the first thing he will do 
on arriving in a strange capital is to hear what the resi- 
dent correspondent has to say about the matter which 
he is investigating—and discount 80 per cent for pre- 
judice! It is a curious fact, and I have noticed this in an 
experience of over twenty-five years, that resident corre- 
spondents in foreign capitals usually loathe the nation 
and the people amidst whom they are living. The resi- 
dent correspondent’s attitude to the German in Berlin, 
the Frenchman in Paris, the Spaniard in Madrid, the 
Austrian in Vienna, is one of good-humoured contempt— 
and it is not always good-F-moured. 

This is rather a tragedy, because the resident corre- 
spondent of a great newspaper is really a more vmportant 
mdividual than the British Ambassador accredited to that 
particular Court. In a way, ambassadors are the least 
important people in the world in these days, when they 
receive all their instructions on the telephone and have 
practically no initiative whatever. The Ambassador ac- 
quaints his Government with the various political phases 
and national developments, and the Government, as a 
rule, says nothing, and does not publish the dispatches 
unless some national crisis arises, so that the ambas- 
sadorial dispatches are intended entirely for private con- 
sumption. Three special correspondents working in har- 
mony can entirely prejudice a nation. If they are, for 
example, anti-American, they can very carefully and 
thoroughly suppress all the pro-English sentiment there 
may be in America and bring to the high light all that is 
anti-English. 

The fairest crowd I have met are those in Berlin, but 
even here I have noticed an undercurrent of traditional 
hostility to the German. 

I noticed, in the days when I used to be a frequent 
visitor to Madrid, that the resident correspondents were 
sympathetic to Spain, the Spanish King, and the Spanish 
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institutions; and I regard their attitude as being respon- 
sible for the excellent relationship which existed between 
the two countries, and to a large extent for the popularity 
of the King of Spain in England. 

The special who is sent to a foreign city should, there- 
fore, be wary of the views expressed by the people who 
should know best and who should understand the country 
and the political leaders better than any others. In nine 
cases out of ten he will find the resident correspondent 
an extraordinarily honest sceptic, with very cynical views 
on the probity and sincerity of the people amongst whom 
he is living. 

I often wonder what would have been the effect if we 
had had in Berlin, before the War, correspondents with 
a real understanding of German psychology, and such as 
were animated by a sincere desire to see the two countries 
living in harmony. 

A resident correspondent should be chosen with even 
greater care and even less favour than ambassadors are 
chosen. To send a man who is frankly hostile to the 
country in which he has to live is to ask, not for news, 
but for views. 

The special is not particularly welcomed by your resident 
correspondent. Very naturally, he offers him all the 
polite attention that can be offered, gives him help and 
introductions, accompanies him, very often translates for 
him; and, since the special naturally falls into slight 
errors, the resident correspondent usually holds for the 
visitor a mildly amused or annoyed contempt as the 
circumstances demand. 

Kennedy Jones once called me into his office and gave 
me a long lecture on the duties of a special. He informed 
me that the one accomplishment that every special should 
possess was an ability to speak fluently and understand 
correctly three European languages—French, German, 
and Spanish. As an afterthought, he threw in Turkish. 
But I found from experience that one can get through 
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Europe very well on a working knowledge of “Cockney.” 
But I don’t offer myself as a shining example! 

In the old days of the Daily Mail, under Lord North- 
cliffe and Tom Marlowe, the office was obsessed with a 
fear that the man who had been doing special corre- 
spondent would come back with a swollen head; and it 
was the invariable practice, on the return of the wanderer, 
to give him an assignment that would bring him to earth 
again. Usually I was sent to an execution. I used to 
think that they arranged these murders to keep me in 
my place, for it did happen time after time that, the day 
after I returned to London, I found myself on the way 
to some dismal prison to <itness the exit of a wretched 
convict. 

Another practice of those days, which I think is com- 
mendable, was to take as your special correspondent a 
man who had served some sort of apprenticeship in Fleet 
Street. You didn’t take quite unknown and presumably 
brilliant young men and hurl them into 24-point head- 
lines. Steevens, who was the prince of special corre- 
spondents, was Fleet Street trained; so were Bennett 
Burleigh, Pearce, and my other great contemporaries. 
And Fleet Street training is vitally necessary, in my opinion, 
because, as I say, a special correspondent should have 
the discrimination of a news-editor, should be able not 
only to write, but to know what it is unnecessary to write. 

Another piece of Fleet Street experience that he should 
possess is to know that time is all-important. After the 
bomb was thrown at the King of Spain on his wedding 
day, I found myself in a very unhappy position. I had 
spread myself over the wedding and had spent all my 
money in telegraphing a very brilliant account, as I 
thought, of the ceremony. It ought to have been brilliant, 
because I sat up all night before the wedding and wrote 
it. Then came the tragedy in the Calle Mayor, of which 
I was a terrified witness, and I had the big story of the 
day and no money to send it away with. All the shops 
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were closed, all the banks were making holiday; I was 
living in a private apartment, so I hadn’t an hotel porter 
to whom I could go. But I had had the good sense to 
realize, before the wedding, that, if the friendship of the 
King was desirable, the friendship of the telegraph staff 
was even more so; and on the Sunday before the wedding 
I had taken out the heads of the telegraph department 
to the Café Fornos and given them a real good supper— 
supper being the great meal, for Madrid does not wake 
up till about two o’clock in the morning. 

Happily for me, as soon as the bomb was thrown, a 
heavy censorship was laid on all wires, which meant that 
no wires were sent at all. The telegraph office was, to all 
intents and purposes, closed; but, in return for my sup- 
per, the telegraph staff had extended to me the freedom 
of the instrument room. I did not know whether this 
applied in these peculiar circumstances, but I went round 
to the side door and found, to my amazement, that. 
although there were heavy guards on the front door of 
the post office, there was none at all on the most impor- 
tant entrance ! 

I explained to the clerk my difficulty, and he said: 
“Well, you’d better send your message at urgent rates.” 
With great kindness he gave me a handful of red labels, 
which were privately fixed to all urgent messages, and 
thereupon I sat down and wrote a column for the Daily 
Mail, which contained many inaccuracies, but was in the 
main correct, and placed the forms ready for dispatch. 

It may interest the Foreign Office to know that they 
took priority over the British Ambassador’s dispatches, 
and came immediately after a private message sent by 
the King to the late King Edward. 

The special correspondent in a foreign country who 
goes to the British Embassy is wasting his time. The 
Embassy staff regard him as their mortal enemy, and it 
is more difficult to get information out of an ambassador 
or a chargé @affaires than it is to get a murderer to 
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make a confession. The ideal correspondent, from the 
ambassador’s point of view, is a man who can be spoon- 
fed, and who will reflect in undiplomatic language the 
guarded views of the diplomat; and as an ambassador, 
as a rule, has no definite views on any subject under the 
sun, the result of an interview is negative. 

The worst thing that can possibly happen, however, is 
when the Embassy does tell you the truth under a pledge 
of secrecy, which means that if you find out the truth 
from any other source, you cannot use it without incurr- 
ing the odium of having broken faith with people who 
have taken you into their confidence. 
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THE PRESS AGENT 


By Sir BAstILn CLARKE 
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In the chair: Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld. 

A Press agent is one who offers to the Press, for publica- 
tion, copy or information which is in the interests of some 
person or group for whom he is acting as agent and by 
whom he is paid, directly 0. ¢ndirectly. 

It is not a new calling. It is as old, in fact, as the 
newspaper press itself. Nor is it confined to any par- 
ticular stratum of life or affairs. Governments and Cabi- 
nets and Embassies have their press agents, though they 
may in some cases call them by more exalted titles, such 
as Press Attaché, Press Secretary, Director of Publicity, 
Controller of Public Information, etc. I myself have 
acted in this capacity—and never ceased to regard my- 
self as, in effect, a press agent. As in these more impor- 
tant walks of life, so in the lower—the theatre, the circus, 
the boxing match; one hears even of quite unimportant 
young ladies of the stage and the film talking about their 
“press agent.’ 

It is in this lowlier connection that the term “press 
agent” has acquired what I once heard a Civil Servant 
describe as a “dyslogistic connotation,” and that, I aps 
pose, is the opposite of eulogistic. 

Thus the use of the press agent is old, and it is wig 
spread. But to-day the demand for his services is widén- 
ing. All sorts of movements, causes, undertakings, patblic 
services, industrial groups, individual businesses anddcom- 
panies are finding good press service to be of v@lue to 
them, and are paying appropriate fees for this work to 
be done for them. What has brought about thisgnerease ! 
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It is the keener realization, dating from the War, of the 
fact that success—whether in government or in business, 
whether in charitable effort or in the work of reform— 
depends upon the goodwill of the general public, and that 
that goodwill can be attained only through a knowledge 
of one’s affairs and doings and aims, and through the 
interest and sympathy created by such knowledge. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance which, in the 
case of great causes and great undertakings, attaches to 
the relations existing between them and the general public 
—so much so that the more enlightened concerns are 
devoting special study and attention to-day to this very 
question of public relations; and it is in the capacity of 
an expert in public relations, as much as for any particular 
skill I may have as a press agent, that I find myself 
engaged. 

But let me get back for a moment to the plainer sort 
of press agency work. 

Here we have a world of persons, undertakings, busi- 
nesses, causes, and governments yearning to communicate 
with the big general public. Success or failure may de- 
pend upon their doing so. What are their channels of 
communication? Word of mouth, letters, circulars, the 
broadcast, the hoardings, and the newspaper press. Among 
all these the newspaper press has gained so complete a 
pre-eminence that naturally it is to the newspaper press 
they look with the greatest eagerness and hope. 

There are two avenues of approach to the newspaper 
press: the advertisement columns and the editorial col- 
umns. For the purposes for which they can be appro- 
priately used, the advertising columns give excellent value 
for money. There are, however, certain definite limita- 
tions to their appropriateness. These arise mainly through 
the fact that every newspaper advertisement—in fact, all 
advertising to-day—is essentially subjective. It represents 
a man or firm, as the subject, saying something about him- 
self, extolling himself or his services, or his goods. Things 
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appearing in the editorial columns are, on the other hand, 
stated objectively—a man or movement or business is 
talked about, not by himself, but by the paper. Thus an 
advertisement is self-commendation. A paragraph to simi- 
lar effect in the news columns is not. There is no getting 
away from this fact. No matter how objectively and 
impersonally an advertisement may be written, no matter 
with what dignity and dispassionateness it is expressed, 
that advertisement is clearly recognizable, and is recog- 
nized by the reader, as a statement made by the advertiser 
himself on his own behalf which he has paid to have 
inserted in the Press. 

It is for this very reaso.. that some of our oldest firms 
still refuse to advertise. They do not think it seemly 
to talk about themselves. This subjectivity of all adver- 
tising also makes it difficult, or impossible, for govern- 
ments, movements, and causes—and even firms—to make 
known, by this subjective method, some of the things 
which they would nevertheless wish most earnestly to 
have known if only they could be stated objectively. 
Suppose the King gives an order (as he did not long ago) 
for a British motor-car, and expresses an appreciation of 
British workmanship in very warm terms, can the Motor 
Trade Association dash into an advertisement proclaim- 
ing the fact? They would very rightly fear a rap on the 
knuckles if they did. Yet a paragraph in the news col- 
umns announcing the purchase with fullest detail, includ- 
ing even what the King said, would not be inappropriate, 
and such a paragraph would be an enormous help to the 
British motor industry. Can an industry be blamed for 
seeking expert help to get the very widest publicity for 
such a fact? Will anyone deny them the right to employ 
such expert aid ? 

It has been claimed that the advertising agent can look 
after any news fact or happening in his client’s affairs 
which is not appropriate matter for advertising but which 
is still valuable publicity material for his client. You may 
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take it from me that he cannot. He has neither the news 
training to see the fact in its right news perspective, the 
journalistic training to present it in journalistic form, nor 
has he the press agent’s training (which many journalists 
have not got) to get the best and widest Press repercus- 
sions out of that fact, compatible with the maintenance, 
in each of many journalistic forms, of its news interest 
and ‘‘copy” value. You, as journalists, will know that 
some of the saddest journalistic efforts offered to sub- 
editors come from advertising agents. They have not 
made it their business to do this job well. The best of 
them admit it and employ press agents to do this work. 

While I am on advertising agents, let me add one other 
comment—again without bitterness. Their art is too nar- 
row. They have concentrated too much on one aspect of 
publicity, namely, immediate sales. Such is the cost of 
advertising to-day, and such the rush to satisfy adver- 
tisers quickly, that ‘‘sales, sales, sales, immediate sales, 
immediate return on advertising expenditure’”’ is the uni- 
versal cry. And that longer-range publicity, which I have 
put under the broad head of “public relations,’ and 
which aims at creating a public knowledge and under- 
standing of their client’s affairs, so built up as gradually 
to beget appreciation, sympathy, and eventually support, 
they sadly neglect. 

Owing to this limitation of advertising there are many 
people, causes, movements, etc., of excellent purpose who 
honestly feel that they cannot advertise much, or even at 
all, but whose need of impersonal objective publicity for 
the maintenance of their public relations at the best pos- 
sible level compels them to look for the only form of 
objective publicity that exists, namely, in editorial space. 
Similarly, there are many of the very biggest advertisers, 
who with a like object in view, can use objective publicity 
alone for certain aspects of their work and affairs. All 
these are forced into seeking editorial space. They must 
offer their case to the editor, and on his judgment they 
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fail or succeed. They may offer it themselves, or with 
better prospect of success through their press agent. 

Let us now look at the editor’s position, and try to 
assess whether this is an imposition upon him or not. 
His job in life is to make the editorial columns of his 
paper so interesting, so vital, so attractive that it will do 
either or both of two things, namely, create circulation 
and attract advertising revenue. The editor must make 
his own particular columns of the paper so attractive 
that the remaining columns can be sold by the adver- 
tising department at the biggest possible price and profit. 

There is only one commodity that will enable him to 
do this—‘‘copy”’ of real, l'-p news interest. (News-value, 
copy-value, whatever you call it, is a difficult term to 
explain. There are, as yet, no rules for its assessment— 
though I am to write a book on this subject which I think 
may help to clear up some of its mysteries. But as you 
are all journalists here, you will know what I mean with- 
out the need for me further to define the term “news- 
value.”) The editor employs writers, reporters, com- 
mentators, etc., to provide it. He digs into every stratum 
of life and affairs to find it. He buys news services, special 
articles and the like, which contain it. He scorns no tip 
as to where this vital stuff is to be found. Even the little 
newsboy who dashes to the newspaper office with word 
of a fire or a murder receives fair words and his half-crown. 
No single soul in this world is really an enemy of the 
editor or unwelcome if he has fresh, live news to tell. 

Why, then, is the press agent to be condemned if he 
offers, free of all charge, some “copy” or information 
which the editor may like to publish and which he can 
always throw into the W.P.B. if he does not? Does the 
fact of its being a press agent’s copy, and therefore 
publicity copy, automatically condemn it, destroy its 
news-value, vitiate its interest for the public? Of course 
not. For it is one of the truths the editor knows from his 
editorial cradle that virtually every single item in the 
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paper is publicity for some person, cause, or thing. From 
the law reports and book reviews, which help barristers 
and authors to fame, to the football reports which help to 
make a footballer worth paying £9,000 for, the whole 
paper is publicity for something or somebody. 

Knowing that some publicity value must attach to, 
and be inseparable from, news, the editor takes small 
count of it; his judgment is based on news-value alone. 
Listening, as I sometimes do, to the comments of news- 
paper proprietors or advertisement managers who do not 
edit papers, but who say “Throw out all press agents’ 
copy,’ I feel sure they forget or do not know these simple 
facts. 

Here, then, is the position: on the one hand, news- 
papers and editors striving for that vital spark, news- 
value; on the other hand, many quite worthy people— 
governments, institutions, industries, movements and 
businesses, advertisers and others—striving for objective 
publicity in the only place in which it is to be found, 
namely, the columns which our editors command. 

There are two sorts of intermediary between these two 
sets of people. The first and most important is the jour- 
nalist. He acts for the editor, and digs as deep and as 
wide as he can into life and affairs in search of news-value. 
But no system of news-collection is perfect or universal. 
There are many places and corners in life and affairs that 
he cannot afford to search; there are also many inacces- 
sible places to which he cannot get. Yet news is to be 
found everywhere. The second intermediary is the press 
agent. He digs as wide and as deep as he can into his 
clients’ affairs in search of the same valuable commodity, 
news-value, and offers his findings free of cost to the 
editor. 

The press agent who knows his job knows that there is 
only one sure key to those editorial columns, hard news- 
value. Affection or friendliness or favour may occasion- 
ally result in the giving of editorial space to weak news 
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matter, and a good many appeals reach editors from the 
public, and even from advertisers or their agents, to grant 
space out of favour or “‘cupboard love.” But a good press 
agent will regard it as bad business to make such appeals. 
He will rely on news-value and, in his relations with the 
Press, will cut out entirely all question of favour and 
privilege. 

It follows, if he is to be successful, that he must be an 
expert in news-values—in finding news, preparing it in 
different journalistic forms to secure the best and widest 
Press reflex for it, also in distributing it to best advantage. 
He must be expert in news treatment also. I do not mean 
invention—faking up stuff to look like a good news story, 
with its facts all pure invention—but the capacity to 
impart to a cold static fact some warm and dynamic news 
quality, a “‘time” factor, an “authority” factor, a “human 
interest’ factor, and all the other factors that go to the 
make-up of “news-value.”’ 

Many of these capacities are wielded by the good 
journalist, of course; and I do not agree with evidence | 
heard given in the courts not long ago that “journalists 
make the worst press agents.” I do think, however, that 
the duties of a press agent who is directing or advising 
in the public relations of a big undertaking or movement 
demand something more than ordinary journalistic quali- 
fications. They demand a knowledge of men and affairs 
more comparable with an editor’s knowledge: a certain 
aptitude for, and knowledge of, business and administra- 
tion which a journalist need not necessarily possess, a 
personality and power to lead the client off the wrong 
track—for many otherwise capable business men go 
“right off the hooks” on questions of what the Press 
want and do not want, will do and will not do, and on 
the question of public relations particularly they may be 
innocent as children. The press agent must also have 
some practical knowledge of advertising and advertising 
practice. His job brings him into direct contact with 
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advertisers and their agents, as well as with the Press. 
He should know and respect the territory, and the rights 
and usages, of each, or he will soon be up against it and 
fail in his job. 

Given these professional attainments and observing 
these standards of decent conduct, I hold that there is 
a rightful place for the press agent, a useful and a per- 
fectly honourable calling in life. Working in a proper 
manner, he may be a very useful person to the Press, as 
well as to his client. As the accredited officer and Press 
adviser of one or more big undertakings, he may be the 
channel, and the only channel, of news of first impor- 
tance; he may be a useful liaison between the Press and 
national organizations, even world-wide organizations and 
Governments, and similarly between advertising agents 
and the editorial side of the Press, which at present 
they little understand and with which they have no 
contact. 

Yet he is sadly decried in some quarters. I marvel, for 
example, at the attitude of Lord Riddell, the leader of 
the campaign against us. His attitude towards press 
agents seems to be: “Kill off the lot of them; blackball 
every bit of their copy.” 

Swayed, I suspect, by the views of Lord Riddell, is the 
Newspaper Society. The lengths to which this proprie- 
tary body has gone in trying to suppress my work are 
remarkable. 

I undertook some work recently for the Coalfields Dis- 
tress Fund. (I did it free of cost, incidentally, but that 
does not matter.) On the Fund’s behalf the Prince of 
Wales paid a visit to the mining areas of the North to 
see conditions for himself. With his approval I sent one 
of my journalists with him to make things as easy as 
possible for the Press. The Prince expressed in a letter 
his appreciation of the excellent Press arrangements made, 
which he was good enough to say were the best he had 
known on any of his tours. The journalists engaged on 
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this tour were also good enough to say that the arrange- 
ments were the best they had ever known. Yet the News- 
paper Society—I cannot think it consists of journalists— 
wrote to the Prince to say that my work was an “‘inter- 
ference with the liberties of the Press.”’ 

I do not know how near this vendetta is going to 
restriction of trade, but I am not much concerned, since 
the actual attitude of editors as a whole is nothing but 
friendly. They publish my copy whenever they think it 
worthy of publication and put it into the waste-paper 
basket when they do not—and that is all I ask of any 
editor. 

Perhaps it is that, as one of the bigger press agents of 
the country, I am catching on my back the blows which 
should fall on other shoulders. There is certainly a tre- 
mendous deal of incompetency in press agency work; 
there is a tremendous deal of humbugging of clients, some 
of them small people who can ill afford to pay; and there 
is a tremendous deal of downright dishonesty in the 
methods of securing space. 

There is no standard qualification for the press agent, 
and there is no standard of practice to which he should 
conform. 

I suggest to you in all seriousness that it is by establish- 
ing and enforcing such a standard that this problem of 
the press agent is best to be met. Any attempt at repres- 
sion and suppression will only force him underground and 
perpetuate the deceitful practices of which some have 
undeniably been guilty. 

The press agent will always be a potential or an actual 
danger so long as he is unchartered, and frequently un- 
qualified and uncontrolled. I believe it would be prac- 
tical to draw up a standard of conduct, or code, for press 
agents, which would leave them free to use and develop 
their useful functions, while, at the same time, curbing 
the evil-doer. I believe a standard of conduct could be 
devised that would be fair to everyone—fair alike, that 
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is, to the editor and his advertising manager, fair to the 
advertising agent, fair to the client, and, incidentally, 
fair to the public. 

First, as a casual suggestion : for the purpose of making 
a cleaner start, away from all the disrepute into which 
the term “Press Agent’’ has fallen, let us invent a new 
name for him and call him a “Publicity Journalist.”’ 
The term itself implies the basic qualifications he should 
have: (1) training as a journalist ; (2) training in publicity 
and advertising work. Both qualifications are essential. 
Certainly no journalist should embark upon publicity 
work without knowing the ethics of advertising and the 
standard of practice to which the advertising agent con- 
forms. 

More definite suggestions that I would make are as 
follows— 

1. All anonymity on the part of the publicity-journalist 
must go, and with it all camouflaging of the real source 
from which his copy emanates; i.e. all copy must be 
clearly marked with sender’s name and address, and the 
words “With compliments” or “No fee” to show clearly 
that it is publicity copy. 

2. No payment must be accepted from newspapers. 
If a cheque is sent, it should be sent back. 

3. The publicity-journalist must satisfy himself of the 
bona fides of his client and of his copy, as does the adver- 
tising contractor, and must, if called upon, disclose the 
client’s name to an editor. 

4, The publicity-journalist must not suborn minor staff- 
journalists to get matter into their papers. 

5. He must not canvass for accounts. 

Note. His work is of a professional character. His 
accounts ought to reach him through his own connections 
or through an accredited advertising agent or consultant. 
In canvassing for accounts, it is impossible to avoid pro- 
mises of some sort. Yet the publicity-journalist is not in 
a position to make any promises. He cannot say that 
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editors will accept his matter and he has no right to imply 
that they will. All he can say is that he will do his best 
to find matter in connection with his client’s enterprise 
of sufficient interest to get editorial acceptance on its 
news-value. 

6. The publicity-journalist must not, for publicity pur- 
poses, create fraudulent ‘“‘stunts”’ that are calculated to 
deceive either editors or the public. Bogus “hold-ups”’ 
on the Ripley or any other road are a fraud on editors and 
public alike. 

7. Work done for trading or selling accounts must, 
except in special circumstances, be done in conjunction 
with advertising agents. Euitorial publicity should be 
offered as an auxiliary to sales advertising—and not as a 
substitute for it. 

8. Neither promises nor threats as to the giving or 
removing of advertising should be made by a publicity- 
journalist who is in a position to influence the placing of 
advertisements. It must be understood that his copy is 
to be treated at the absolute discretion of the editor. 

Note. The practice of offering advertisements on con- 
dition that some editorial reference is made to them is a 
bad one. Threats to remove advertising because of lack 
of editorial attention are degrading alike to the maker of 
the threats and to the paper. 

9. The publicity-journalist’s remuneration by his client 
must be by professional fee and not by piece-rates on 
Press results. 

10. The press agent must give, in a private footnote 
to the editor, details as to his authority for any critical 
or important statement, or comment, if that authority 
is not otherwise mentioned in the copy. 

The above are a few constructive suggestions as to 
safeguards that might be set up by a committee composed 
(I suggest) of representatives of editorial and advertising 
interests. A Vigilance Committee, drawn from the same 
sources, could see that these regulations were observed, 
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and could organize common action to repress any 
offender. 

The effect of a standard of conduct such as this would 
rid editorial publicity work of many abuses and leave 
unimpaired the useful functions of the publicity-journalist. 

His work, when well done, is a potent ally, not only of 
the editorial side of a paper, but also of the advertising 
side. For his work cannot replace advertising ; it cannot 
sell anything. But it can and does create a background 
of good public relations for advertisers, which is most 
helpful to them. I would go farther and say that the 
publicity-journalist who is worth his salt, and who is 
honestly giving a square deal to newspapers in the way 
I have suggested, cannot fail to create new advertising. 
I could quote from my own experience most striking 
cases of bodies and organizations which have begun in 
an attitude of complete resistance to newspaper adver- 
tising, and which before very long have been induced by 
us to become advertisers on a very large scale. 

An army is made up of all sorts of arms and services, 
from flying machines and tanks to artillery, horse and 
foot. A newspaper is also made up of many separate 
arms and forces, and I suggest to you in all sincerity that 
the publicity-journalist, working properly and fairly in 
his own field, can supply a new and powerful arm in that 
agglomeration of forces, editorial and advertising. And 
I suggest that you will be doing far better to shape him 
and use him as an ally than to have him as a sort of 
franc-tireur, or privateer, without even a letter of marque. 


LECTURE XIII 
REMINISCENCES OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


By ERNEST SMITH 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 17th October, 1929. 

in the chair: General Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Dip the adventurous side of the war correspondent’s life 
cease with the end of the South African War? I declare 
emphatically that it did. War reporting has changed in 
conformity with the changed methods of warfare. It is 
no longer an adventurous business. To tell the truth, if 
I had not been through the South African War, and 
particularly the Siege of Ladysmith, you would never 
have thought of inviting me to talk to you! 

Although I was behind practically every front, from 
Belgium to the Middle East, during the Great War, 
adventure was frequently denied me because I had to 
keep outside the fighting zone. 

Censorship during the Great War was erratic, and, 
what was worse, the holding up of stories, either by the 
authorities abroad or by the Press Bureau in London 
(often I never knew which), resulted in what should have 
been an exclusive piece of news drifting into the office at 
the same time as the agency report. 

I could give many instances, but at this stage will 
mention only one. Venizelos left Athens to proclaim the 
revolutionary government at Salonika. Three of us Lon- 
don men, who alone had the news at the time, waited up 
till three in the morning to see him safely off. We then 
filed our messages, thinking we had done the day’s good 
deed betimes. At eleven o’clock that morning we met an 
agency man walking up Stadium Street, and we hap- 
pened to mention that Venizelos had gone. “Good Lord,” 
he shouted, “‘I haven’t sent it off!’’ We broke the news 
to him that it had already been on the wires for eight 
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hours, and he turned in the direction of the cable office 
with the remark : ‘It’s the sack for me!’’ But it was not. 
The Greek Government, fearing that the announcement 
of the news in Athens would provoke a sympathetic 
revolt, held up all messages until they had taken military 
and police precautions to deal with any trouble. Thus 
it happened that the messages all went off in a batch— 
“scoops”? and belated wires together—to be delivered in 
the London offices about the same moment. 

It is obvious, from what I have just said, that censor- 
ship and the restrictions placed on the dispatch and 
release of messages have tended to interfere with the 
freedom that the war correspondent enjoyed up to the 
first few years of the present century, and to destroy the 
element of adventure that was associated with his calling. 

Still, they did not destroy personality. We had abun- 
dant proof of that during the Great War. The journalists 
selected to represent the London papers at Army head- 
quarters, all working on the same set of facts, established 
individualities by the treatment and style which stamped 
their work as distinctive. Others, accredited to distant 
fronts, did striking work within the limitations now im- 
posed on war reporting. 

Given the changed conditions of modern warfare, with 
the rapid means of intercommunication, I say unhesi- 
tatingly that I am in favour of military censorship—we 
had it in South Africa—though I do think that some of 
the political censorships we encountered in the course of 
the War, particularly in Italy and Greece, were, on occa- 
sions, rather futile. I will add this: though I feel for the 
adventurous reporter who aspires to work abroad that a 
curb has been put on his initiative, the public is now 
better served with actual happenings on all the fronts 
and gets a much more comprehensive view of the day- 
to-day situation. War has got too unwieldy for the indi- 
vidual correspondent, who, in the past, used to work in 
rivalry rather than in co-operation, trusting to his better 
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team of couriers and dispatch riders, and often to his own 
horsemanship and endurance to get the news home first. 
In past wars you used to see men; now you rarely see 
even puns. 

Under the present system of accredited correspondents 
the public is better served. It can place more reliance on 
the truth of what it reads, and that is a gain to newspapers 
in general. I tremble to think how badly informed of the 
progress of the War, from a comprehensive point of view, 
the world would have been if the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Belgium and France in the early stages of the 
conflict had not been modified on our side by the agree- 
ment come to by the War U:ace and the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association to have authorized men on each 
front, after having given a trial to the “Eye Witness.” 
A good deal of the War news received from Belgium 
during the first fortnight had “imagination” written 
across the face of it. To avoid frightening the civil popula- 
tion, the Belgian Government was not averse from en- 
couraging correspondents to put a better side on things 
than the military situation justified. 

One Sunday midday, Brussels went delirious at the 
report of a smashing Belgian victory at Namur. There 
was not a word of truth in it, yet the authorities who had 
control of the telegraphs allowed it to be sent abroad. 
The correspondent in Belgium was allowed great liberty 
of movement. 

Take France. What was described at the time as “a 
certain vagueness” came over the French communiqués 
before the War had been in progress a month. This was 
somewhat dramatically broken by the French Govern- 
ment deserting Paris for Bordeaux, and the revelation 
that the Germans were practically at the gates of Paris. 
Confidence in war reporting by communiqué was badly 
shaken. 

In France the relations between the British Army and 
the Press correspondents up to the time of the agreement 
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were deplorable. I recollect two instances where corre- 
spondents working too near what we called ‘“‘behind the 
front”’ were put under open arrest and confined to their 
hotels until the operations which they had stumbled into 
were completed. I recollect, too, how the representative 
of a great London daily, who had met the first contingent 
of Indian troops at Marseilles, and accompanied them to 
Orleans, where he worked in full accord with their officers, 
on reaching Army headquarters had his passport taken from 
him and was sent back to England without papers of iden- 
tity, to be arrested on arrival and detained by the police. 

The War, which was as vital to the peoples concerned 
as to the armies, could not have been reported in these 
circumstances. 

In the South African War we were all duly accredited, 
and had to submit our copy to the censor. But there con- 
trol ceased. We were at liberty to attach ourselves to any 
column, be ahead of the main force with the cavalry, or 
the mounted infantry, or to visit any outpost. I remem- 
ber Major Altham, our chief censor in Ladysmith, when 
I took him an account of what I had seen at Nicholson’s 
Nek, saying: “I don’t care if you get a hole through your 
body, as long as you don’t go outside our lines.” That 
was the spirit of the game. 

I should certainly have fallen down in a fit if, at any 
time during the late War, I had been with the troops 
preparing to go into action, and an invitation were ex- 
tended to me to be taken out to the firing line in an 
armoured train. Yet this happened when I was standing 
on Ladysmith platform wondering how in the world I 
was going to get to Elandslaagte, where a battle was 
threatening. Having only arrived in the town ten minutes 
earlier, and having no transport, of course I accepted. 
But it was not a way of getting into a fight that I would 
recommend. The train narrowly missed being derailed 
soon after the start, the Boers having loosened some 
sleepers; and then, farther on, they had removed some 
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entirely, and we came to a standstill at a spot where the 
range had been measured. We were peppered back a 
couple of miles under as heavy shell fire as anybody 
would wish for his ‘baptism of fire.” 

Bennet Burleigh, Maxwell, Nevinson, René Bull, and 
a few others who were watching the escapade, without 
imagining that Melton Prior and myself were on the train, 
crowded round to greet us when we had backed into 
safety and were able to jump off. Prior and I got busy 
with Burleigh’s sandwiches, and who should stroll up to 
the group but General French. He and Major Douglas 
Haig, destined to become Commanders-in-Chief of the 
British Army in the Great Wur, had been shipmates with 
Prior and myself on the journey to South Africa. ‘Hullo, 
you've got here then?” said the future Field-Marshal. 
He knew that I had left the ship at Cape Town intending 
to get through to Kimberley, which I thought would be 
a lively spot, as Cecil Rhodes had announced his inten- 
tion of standing a siege there. As soon as I was rid of an 
embarrassing mouthful of sandwich, I explained to him 
that, as the bridge at Fourteen Streams was blown up 
and I could not get to Kimberley, I had come round to 
Natal. General French then told us what his morning 
reconnaissance had disclosed ; said he was going to attack 
the Boer position, which he described to us; and out- 
lined how he thought that attack would develop. 

We were free to go anywhere we liked, we were in- 
formed. Poor G. W. Steevens went off on his own, and 
made himself very unpopular with the Gordons, who 
pelted him with tufts of turf when he rode across their 
front on a white horse, soon after the action started. 
Steevens was as brave as he was able. 

I found that I had left my overcoat in the armoured 
train, and, after retrieving it, I lay down with the Devons, 
who were to deliver the final charge on the Boer laager 
as soon as our troops had driven them back on to it from 
the formidable hill they occupied. These troops were led 
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by our distinguished Chairman. I say led advisedly. Even 
that day—it will be thirty years ago next Monday—Sir 
Ian showed his interest in the least of us of the newspaper 
world. Addressing his men, he said (pointing to the Boer 
position): “I want those chaps ‘shifted’ by six o’clock. 
Then, to-morrow morning, in London, the little newsboys 
will be selling their papers like wild-fire, yelling ‘Great 
British Victory!’’’ It only occurred to me, while I was 
preparing these notes, that the next morning was a 
Sunday and that the shouting of news is forbidden by 
the Lord’s Day Observance Act and various borough 
council by-laws. Still, the intention to do a good turn 
to the newspapers was admirable, and if the little news- 
boys did not get their show those responsible for the 
Sunday papers got a best-seller placard. 

Having found my coat I discovered that I had managed 
to lose Burleigh and Prior. They had found “a better 
‘ole” than my shelter behind an ant heap, in a disused 
Kaffir kraal, and had a good deal of quiet fun. Prior’s 
head was as bald as a ball of lard. He was wearing a 
white Egyptian helmet, which made a fine target, on which 
the Boers kept up a persistent fire. The three or four of 
my colleagues who were occupying this ideal observation 
post were so effectively penned in that they did not dare 
look over the mud walls of the kraal. Burleigh got very 
angry, said it was Prior’s head-gear that was the cause 
of all the trouble, and insisted on his taking it off and 
hiding it. Still the sniping continued, and Burleigh shouted 
in a temper: “It’s your confounded bald head, Prior; 
cover it up!’’ Prior obeyed, enveloping his head in his 
mackintosh, and watched the rest of the engagement 
looking, for all the world, like a hooded monk! When 
back in Ladysmith we bought a yard of khaki cloth and 
made a cover for that helmet. Steevens advertised in the 
Ladysmith Lyre, offering to swap a Boer shell for a quart 
of brown paint to disguise his white horse! 

Just before six the order to charge was given to the 
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Devons. I half ran and half crawled up the slope behind 
them, and, precisely at six o’clock, the “cease fire” was 
sounded on the bugles. Above the cheering I distinctly 
heard the strains of a bagpipe. Two field guns, historical 
ones (they had been captured from Dr. Jameson in the 
Raid”), were rushed in the wild onslaught, in which 
Gordons, Manchesters, and Imperial Light Horse con- 
verged with the Devons on the laager. Then, Sir Ian 
experienced what I think he will confess to having been 
the most anxious moment of his life. A contingent of 
Boers who had lain in ambush fell on our attacking party 
while they were thinking ~ore of jubilation than any- 
thing else, and provoked a momentary confusion. An 
old Boer in black hat and frock-coat headed such a 
desperate rush, firing point-blank at our men, that one 
of the captured guns was temporarily lost. It was our 
Chairman who rallied the men for a counter-attack and 
made victory certain. 

I am, with his permission, now able to state publicly 
for the first time that, as an outcome of this gallant and 
successful engagement, Sir Ian (then Colonel) Hamilton 
was recommended for the Victoria Cross. He did not get 
it, however—because it was considered unwise to make 
the award to an officer of senior rank! 

The next reminiscence that I should like to recall deals 
with “Mournful Monday,” 30th October, now thirty years 
ago, when we failed to shift the Boers who were closing 
in round Ladysmith, and had to resign ourselves to the 
discomforts of loss of liberty, sickness, and food shortage. 
I am glad to have been through it, because there will 
never be such a siege again, owing to the changed con- 
ditions of war resulting from the employment of poison 
gas, aircraft, and wireless telegraphy—none of which we 
had to hurt us or to help us at Ladysmith. “Mournful 
Monday” for me stands out as one of the most adven- 
turous days that could come into the life of any news- 
paper correspondent. 
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Before breakfast I had seen a Victoria Cross won. 

Before lunch (which I had not time to have) I had seen 
the British force which set out to clear up the country 
round Ladysmith pressed back into the town. 

Before dinner I had been a prisoner in the hands of 
the Boers. 

It was all the result of an accident—one of those strokes 
of ill-luck, as they are called, which turn out lucky. 
Starting off at dawn to seek a high place overlooking the 
plain between Ladysmith and Lombard’s Kop, where the 
fighting was to take place, my pony collapsed with fright 
at the sound of the first ‘Long Tom” shel] that shrieked 
over the town. He had to be led back to his quarters. 
Making my way to the top of Convent Hill, which, con- 
sidering that I had to rely on my legs, would be the next 
best place, 1 found myself on the side of a hill overlooking 
Bell’s spruit, when a tremendous burst of rifle firing came 
from the direction of Nicholson’s Nek. A patrol of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, which had been trying to get in 
touch with our troops out there, came back helter-skelter 
for cover. There was a riderless horse, and as I watched, 
from not very far away, I saw an officer and a trooper 
draw rein and dismount, pick up a wounded man, carry 
him to their horses, and calmly walk out of range under 
heavy fire. Lieut. John Norwood received the V.C. and 

rooper Sibthorpe the D.C.M. for this heroic act. 

Working round to Convent Hill I had another exciting 
adventure. Dropping into the canteen of the Gordons’ 
camp—they were out on the battlefield—I raised a pint 
of beer! On the hill itself was a sight probably unpar- 
alleled in modern warfare. Half the townspeople had 
turned a long garden wall at the back of the hospital into 
a grand-stand, and conspicuous on it were about a dozen 
nurses in white aprons and caps, providing the finest 
target for the bombardment of the town that the Boers 
could have wished. I spent half the morning lifting nurses 
on and off the wall. 
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We were bemoaning how our guns were outranged by 
the Boer artillery when word reached the wall that a 
Naval Brigade had arrived. I slipped down into the 
town, photographed them as they dragged their guns out 
to the battle-ground, and was back on the hill in time to 
see them come into action. One was immediately knocked 
out. The others stuck to their work and quickly silenced 
“Long Tom” of Pepworth Hill, and added injury to 
insult by knocking about 9 in. off his nose. 

It became evident that we should be unable to shift 
the enemy. In fact, as soon as I saw our infantry stream- 
ing back over the plain, as ¢ogged in retreat as in advance, 
I started for the Censor’s Ottice to get through a message 
that the morning’s work had been unsuccessful, and, on 
my way, met the Chaplain of the Gloucester regiment, who 
had also been a shipmate on the way out, and he told 
me that the column at Nicholson’s Nek had surrendered. 
I prepared a short message to that effect, which the Censor 
returned to me endorsed : ‘Not approved,” and I was told 
at his office that the Gloucesters and the Irish Fusiliers, 
the two battalions concerned, were safely entrenched at 
Nicholson’s Nek. The padre felt that, whatever had hap- 
pened, his place was with his regiment, and I, of course, 
wanted to confirm the truth or falsity of the news. So 
we took a cab (another of the oddities of the day!) and 
drove out to Nicholson’s Nek. As we approached it a 
dozen Boers sprang from the shelter of a farm building 
and covered us with their rifles. The padre was all right 
—he was wearing his Red Cross badge—but there was I, 
with nothing to justify myself. Christian de Wet and 
Van Dam put us through a short interrogatory; I was 
searched, and nothing more dangerous found than a 
camera, a notebook, and a pencil. The Boer leaders, with 
a sportsmanship that I have always tried to acknowledge, 
because it would not have done me or the Morning 
Leader any good had I been sent to Pretoria so early in 
the campaign, told off two English-speaking field cornets 
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to conduct us to the scene of the battle, to let us see 
everything and, above all, to take care that we were not 
insulted. I climbed the hill to the place where the sur- 
render had taken place, accompanied by a Boer carrying 
a rifle in one hand and a copy of the Remew of Reviews 
in the other, who was arguing all the time that Chamber- 
lain was responsible for the war and that the Boers would 
win because God was on their side. While I was on the 
hill, groups of Boers came up and asked me to photograph 
them, which I did, on a plateau still strewn with our dead 
and wounded. 

It took me three columns to describe the adventures 
of this day, which I have been obliged to relate so briefly. 
The end of that ‘Perfect Day” was a wigging by the 
Censor for having gone to Nicholson’s Nek, and the threat 
of having my correspondent’s licence withdrawn and being 
sent home. 

What I have said sounds like the Swan Song of the 
adventurous war correspondent. There is another thing. 
Under the new system there will be fewer of us sent out. 
In Ladysmith there were at least a dozen London men 
shut up. There would probably be about as many with 
Buller at Colenso ; while, with Lord Roberts, on his march 
to Pretoria, there must have been nearer twenty-five of us 
following his armies. During the Great War, if you take 
all the British fronts, there could not have been more 
than twelve to fourteen accredited correspondents. 

But, on the other hand, I see the opportunities for 
journalists with inside office experience being sent abroad 
greatly increased. At the time I started in Paris, when 
de Blowitz of The Times; Mrs. Crawford, of the Daily 
News (whose assistant I was for two years); Campbell 
Clarke, of the Telegraph ; Hely Bowes, of the old Standard ; 
Clifford Millage, of the Chronicle; Rowland Strong, of the 
Morning Post, were in their prime, I do not believe that 
one of them had had any experience inside their London 
offices. Now you find not only staff men being appointed 
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for resident positions abroad, but men being brought 
home for a time to learn something of office routine. 

Owing to the telephone, which reaches practically every 
great city in the world, the Foreign Editor is more con- 
cerned with having a capable resident correspondent at 
call than a man equipped with passport, languages, a 
packed bag, and knowledge of what the paper wants, 
standing in readiness to go anywhere the moment a story 
‘“breaks.”’ And, I think, rightly so, now that means of 
international communication are so improved on what 
they were when it was my fate to be bustled from capital 
to capital, sometimes for stories which did not come up 
to expectations, though the bill to the office, possibly, 
sometimes exceeded them. Still, the opportunity of being 
sent abroad on a sudden piece of news, which for unfore- 
seen reasons cannot be covered by the resident corre- 
spondent, may come at any moment; and [I strongly 
advise any young man joining the staff of a big paper 
to equip himself for journalistic work outside his own 
country by the study of foreign languages. 
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LECTURE XIV 
CABLING THE NEWS 


By Guy INNEs 
(Australian Newspapers Cable Service) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 31st October, 1929. 
In the chair: Mr. A. J. Fraser. 

PresipiIne over Mr. Guy Innes’s lecture in the Hall of 
the Institute on 31st October, Mr. A. J. Fraser, the doyen 
of Australian journalists in London, gave some amusing 
instances of the trouble c.used by the very skeletonized 
cable messages of forty years ago. One message dis- 
patched from London read: “Obituary Jobson.” There 
happened to be five Jobsons in Who’s Who, and, next 
morning, the Australian papers wiped out the entire 
clan! “The brevity of the cables was due to their high 
cost,” said Mr. Fraser. Nowadays, there was not the 
same necessity to economize, and the lot of the sub- 
editor was a happier one. 

Mr. Innes said that the phrase “cabling the news’’ did 
not cover the whole field of dispatching the news to 
Australia and New Zealand. The “Beam” system of 
wireless telegraphy, which became operative about two 
years ago, has largely, though not entirely, superseded 
cabling, and the bulk of the services to Australia and 
New Zealand goes by “Beam.” 

At a fairly regular interval in each twenty-four hours, 
however, the ‘“‘ Beam ”’ faded out, for some reason not yet 
definitely known; and during that interval recourse was 
again had to cables. These literally put a girdle round 
the earth, and in much less than forty minutes. Accord- 
ing to transmission facilities, some were dispatched via 
Eastern, and reached Australia by way of London, Corn- 
wall, Madeira, Mauritius, the Cocos Islands, and the 
Indian Ocean; while others were dispatched westward 
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by the Imperial route through Canada and across the 
Pacific. 

“The Eastern route is 16,879 miles long, and the 
Imperial 14,707, while a third trans-Australian route via 
Darwin shortens the distance to 13,525 miles,” said Mr. 
Innes. ‘‘The length of the cable from Australia to New 
Zealand is 1,191 miles, and that from Australia to Tas- 
mania 390 miles. Taking both the Eastern and Imperial 
routes into account, the entire globe is encircled. The 
‘ Beam’ service possesses an advantage in speed over either of 
the cable routes; but perhaps messages containing figures 
can be sent with greater accuracy, owing to there being 
less risk of mutilation in transmission by either of the 
cable routes than by ‘Beam.’ Both ‘Beam’ and cables are 
now controlled by one organization—Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications, Ltd., a Government enterprise. 

‘Four classes of messages are sent—urgent, full rate 
(corresponding to the rate charged to the public for 
ordinary cables), Press rate, and deferred Press rate. 
These are variously employed according to the urgency 
of the messages, the deferred rate being used for news 
which need not be published for, perhaps, two or three 
days. 

‘“The times at which our Australian papers go to press 
must be carefully borne in mind. Expedition renders it 
possible to catch an edition which might otherwise be 
missed, entailing our being “‘scooped”’ by our good friends 
of the opposition service. By far the greater bulk of the 
news goes at the wireless Press rate of fourpence a word, 
which is exclusive of the land telegraphic charges in 
Australia. 

‘“‘The tariff is much more moderate than obtained in the 
early days of cabling, when the high charges necessitated 
@ meagre service and the utmost condensation. This had 
obvious drawbacks, both at the point of dispatch and at 
the point of receipt. It is clear that valuable time must 
be spent in condensing to thirty words, for the purpose 
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of cabling, a story which would be worth at least 300 on 
publication value; and that further valuable time must 
be expended in expanding it to the point of intelligibility 
for printing in Australia. 

‘Broadly speaking, it is preferable to have the news 
cabled in as nearly as possible the form in which it is to 
appear in the paper. A trained selective faculty, and 
expert sub-editing at the point of dispatch, are essential 
on the part of the cable staff. The cost of cabling fights 
an unending war against diffuseness of verbiage; but 
there can be such a thing as undue condensation, which 
may waste time by puzzling the cable editor in Australia. 
Not only must he deciphe: the cables and prepare them 
for the printer, but he and his staff must supply foot- 
notes, maps, and pictures whenever these are necessary. 
The knowledge of a good cable editor should be cyclopzdic. 

‘* In point of transmission costs of cables, America, which 
is nearer Europe, has the advantage over Australia. Anglo- 
American cable tolls being cheaper, longer and perhaps 
more graphic stories may be sent for the same money, 
and the need for condensation is not so great. There are 
two Australian news cable organizations in London. The 
combined daily circulation of the papers supplied with 
news by the Australian Newspaper Cable Service, to 
which I am attached, is not far short of 400,000; but this 
figure does not include the circulation of other papers in 
the group, which covers Australia and New Zealand with 
a round-the-clock service supplying both morning and 
evening papers. 

‘Apart from Reuter’s organization, the Australian News- 
papers Cable Service is, perhaps, the largest in the Empire 
as regards the area covered, the number of papers served, 
and the number of words sent. The total of these is 
roughly between two and three thousand every twenty- 
four hours. 

“Very few untravelled newspaper men can realize how 
completely the world’s news is covered in the Dominions. 
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It 18 no exaggeration to say that a better summary of it may 
be obtained in Sydney or Melbourne than in London. 

‘‘A few years ago it took from five to seven hours for a 
Press message to reach Australia. It was essential then, 
with an important story, to spend large sums of money 
at “rush” hours. This nowadays is seldom necessary. 
Press rate messages, both by ‘Beam’ and cable, reach 
Australia at least as quickly as a Press message from 
London to Glasgow. The more expensive rates are used 
only when an important item becomes available in London 
shortly before edition time in Australia. A “flash” from 
London at 1 p.m., or even 1.30 p.m. in winter, or an hour 
later in the summer, will catch the first edition of a morn- 
ing paper in Melbourne or Sydney. Since the western end 
of Australia is two hours, or 2,000 miles, nearer England 
than the eastern end, a message can still catch a paper 
in Perth, Western Australia, when it is too late for a 
paper in Melbourne or Sydney. 

‘<'The class of news appreciated by the Australian is very 
much what appeals to the Briton. Allowance must, of 
course, be made for locality and personality, and, to a 
certain extent, for such associations as those connoted 
by Australian historic or literary interests. An Australian, 
reading of a transaction by a man whom he knows in a 
place which he has visited, is more attracted by the story 
than he is by that of a transaction of a man he has never 
heard of in a place he has never seen. But there are tales 
of love and heroism, just as there are stories of world 
figures and world events, whose magnitude and interest 
transcend all bounds of localization, and due regard is 
had to this fact. The last accusation that could be levelled 
against either of the Australian news services is that of 
provincialism. The Australian reader—which means prac- 
tically every adult and adolescent of the six-and-a-half 
million inhabitants of the Commonwealth—is interested 
in war and rumours of war, world politics, sport, accidents, 
tragedies, love, divorce, fashions, the theatres, art, and 
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striking cases in the courts. Nor must commercial, finan- 
cial, and shipping news be neglected. Australia demands 
everything that is news; nor is it averse from views. 

“The Australian insists on knowing what the European 
leaders of thought are saying about the topics of the day. 
He likes to hear of celebrities and the sensational doings 
of nonentities, just as you do; and he likes his news to be 
accurate, intelligent, diversified, informative, amusing, 
and bright. He insists on being kept in close touch with 
the activities of eminent Australians abroad. As far as 
actual events are concerned, it would, in time of peace, 
be difficult to eclipse the Test matches as the most absorb- 
ing topic. To cover thes. . arrangements must be made 
which are of a very special character. 

‘““A cable service must not be a mere news diary. It 
must be a live, trustworthy, and interesting feature of a 
newspaper, and must frequently yield “the story of the 
day.” Due regard must be had to proportion; and the 
sense of proportion, I think it may fairly be claimed, is 
usually exercised with judgment. 

‘Tt is not likely for some time to come that wireless tele- 
phony will be adopted for the transmission of news be- 
tween England and Australia. The principal obstacles 
are the cost and the fact that at present it is practicable 
to communicate only at certain times of day, and then 
by pre-arrangement. And, unfortunately, news cannot 
always be pre-arranged. But communication has already 
been accomplished on several occasions with perfect audi- 
bility, just as British broadcast performances have been 
clearly heard in Australia. 

‘“‘News cables are, to all intents and purposes, Press 
telegrams subjected to a greater pressure of condensation. 
Certain recognized condensations, ‘portmanteau-words,’ 
and compact locutions are permissible. Such unnecessary 
words as ‘of,’ ‘and,’ ‘the,’ and ‘very,’ so long as their 
absence is not misleading, are omitted. No punctua- 
tion is employed; for, in a well-constructed cable, the 
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context should indicate where the punctuation should 
come. 

‘Expert and specialized knowledge is essential, both in 
dispatching cables and in preparing them for publication. 
“Howlers” on the part of tyros at the game are not un- 
known, although nowadays they are far rarer than they 
used to be. An expert, though he will condense rigor- 
ously, will send nothing ambiguous. For instance, sup- 
pose this sentence were to be cabled— 

‘The Archbishop, using language entirely unfit for 
publication, immediately leapt from the pulpit and, 
savagely attacking the vicar, knocked him out.’ 

The man who knew his job would write— 

‘Archbishop languaging unprintably outleapt pulpit 
outknocked vicar.’ 

“This would effect a saving of fourteen words in the 
original message of twenty-one. This economy, at the 
current rate of fourpence a word, is worth considering, 
while, at the same time, it gives muscular Christianity 
full credit for its prowess. This may be regarded, perhaps, 
as an extreme instance of condensation; but it cannot be 
considered unique. In a cable descriptive, say, of a great 
national pageant, more liberty is allowed. A message of 
that kind must not suffer for want of colour, and, as O. 
Henry said of the short story, must ‘march, always 
march.’ 

“‘An undue use of adjectives should be eschewed, and 
the work should be done with striking nouns and vigorous 
verbs. There is a certain fascination in ‘bovrilizing’ a 
windy editorial. No cable man worthy of the name would 
transmit such a phrase as ‘it can be asserted without 
fear of successful contradiction.’ He would say ‘’Tis 
incontrovertible,’ or would merely state the fact without 
even that preface. 

“In the dim and distant days when one cable organiza- 
tion served all the newspapers in Australia, and the 
cost of cabling was 7s. a word or more, the need for 
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condensation involved risks. I recall, with a joy that age 
cannot wither, the masterly employment of the one word 
‘atomed ’ to indicate the fate of a railway carriage in a 
collision. It reminded me of the traditional bush sub- 
editor who employed, as a heading for the suicide of a 
man who threw himself from the Eiffel Tower, the brief 
ejaculation ‘Pulped!’ It was the irreducible minimum, 
and could not be misinterpreted. 

“In that era, racing cables were pitfalls to the unin- 
structed decipherer. It was customary to dispatch merely 
the names of the first, second, and third horses, without 
even supplying the name of the race. The sporting editor 
merely had to look up KR. #’s Gade to the Turf, ascertain 
what was the important race on the date of the cable’s 
dispatch, and announce: ‘The Gimcrack Stakes was run 
at Doncaster yesterday, with the following result—Dread- 
nought, 1; Rogue Elephant, 2; Electrotype, 3.’ He could 
find, in the same reliable book of reference, or in recent 
files containing mail information from England, details 
of the amount of the stake, the ages, owners, and jockeys 
of the horses, and other particulars. 

“One fateful night, a reporter had been pressed into 
service to ‘do the cables’ in a Tasmanian newspaper 
office. He was a godly youth who never went to races, 
and he received what to the trained eye could have been 
nothing but a racing result. It ran: ‘Ob, Dean Swift, 
Roseate Dawn.’ He was stumped; but he died game. 
He read “Ob” as an abbreviation for ‘Obituary,’ with 
which word all messages announcing deaths are prefaced 
The cable appeared in the paper thus— 

‘Lonpon, Wednesday.—The death is announced of 
the celebrated Dean Swift, author of the well-known 
hymn, ‘The Roseate Dawn.’ 

“Then there was the cable announcing the discovery of 
the tombs of the god-kings, Set and Horus, in Egypt. 
One paper announced that ‘a set of horns’ had been 
found. 
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‘On another occasion, during the South African War, 
a message dealing with the movements of one of the 
commandants observed, with commendable brevity, 
‘Scheepers appendicitis.’ As a result, the readers of a 
leading Adelaide morning daily (now, alas, defunct) were 
startled to learn that General Scheepers had arrived at 
Appendicitis; whereas the truth was that appendicitis 
(then a newly discovered complaint) had arrived at Gen- 
eral Scheepers! Talking of appendicitis, one of the most 
eruptive messages ever received in Australian newspaper 
offices arrived after King Edward VII was found to be 
suffering from this ailment. Just as the papers were 
going to press, made up entirely of pictures and complete 
descriptions (largely secured from Burke and Debrett) of 
the elaborate preparations for the Coronation, the urgent 
message came through, ‘Coronation Postponed.’ You 
can imagine the drastic re-arrangement that had to be 
made. 

‘When Raold Amundsen, that great explorer and gallant 
gentleman, returned from the South Pole, he was inter- 
viewed by a Tasmanian journalist at Hobart, the first 
port of call on his way north. He declined to make any 
statement until he had cabled his story to the Daily 
Chronicle, with which paper he had an arrangement for 
the exclusive publication of the news in his possession. 
He was not a trained journalist, and his cable to the 
Chronicle apparently consisted largely of geographical 
details and the cataloguing of meridians and parallels, 
which was, of course, much too scientific for the general 
reader. 

“At all events, that same night the Hobart Mercury 
received a cable from the Chronicle imploring it to have 
Amundsen interviewed with due regard to the high lights 
of his adventurous voyage. The journalist who had 
originally seen him was allotted the assignment, only to 
be informed by Amundsen that he could not give the 
interview, even for the Daily Chronicle, without the 
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authority of his brother in London, who was looking 
after the journalistic side of the enterprise. 

‘‘A cable explaining the situation was swiftly dispatched 
by the Mercury to the Daily Chronicle, which immediately 
got in touch with the brother, and transmitted the neces- 
sary authority. Then Amundsen opened his heart to 
some purpose, and told a thrilling tale, which, besides 
being used by the Mercury, was promptly cabled to the 
Daily Chronicle. It was seen in the proofs of that paper 
(to which he had access) by the representative of an 
Australian cable service in London. He, as his duty was, 
cabled it back to Australia—for, of course, he did not 
know that any paper theic had published it. As soon as 
his cable reached the sub-editor’s room of the Mercury, 
the sub. tossed it over to the reporter who had covered 
the story in the first place, remarking with a smile, 
‘Obviously you’re the man to handle this—you know all 
about it already!’ 

‘It is arare—perhaps a unique—occurrence that a man 
should be thus called upon to sub-edit his own message 
after it has crossed the world and returned boomerang- 
like to his hand. The entire procession of incidents took 
place within a spread of eighteen hours, counting from 
the moment Amundsen appeared out of the blue (for 
there was no wireless in those days to announce his 
arrival) to the time at which the Mercury rolled off the 
presses with his story in its columns.” 


LECTURE XV 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By the late F. A. MACKENZIE* 

Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 14th November, 1929. 
In the chair: Mr. F. Peaker, M.A. 

EIGHT years ago two men, sitting over the dinner table 

of the Savage Club, determined between them that the 

position in Russia was then the most urgent, the most 

attractive from the new~naper point of view, and the 

most interesting in all the world, and that they would 

try to go there. Dr. Farrar, of the Ministry of Health, 

was one of the two, and I was the other. 

It was much easier to talk about going to Russia than 
it was to get there in those days. The blockade had not 
long ended and cable communication was still cut off. 
Marconi’s sent out wireless calls for me, day after day, 
but Soviet radio chiefs would not acknowledge them. 
The Foreign Office solemnly warned me of my folly. 
However, difficulties are made to be overcome. 

Eventually I reached Moscow. 

The famine was then at its height, and I went to the 
main centres to see what was happening. It was in the 
city of Buzuluk that I again met my old friend Dr. Farrar, 
head of the American Friends’ Relief. As a result of that 
day, two of our party caught typhus, then abounding 
throughout the famine regions, and Dr. Farrar died. 

I was in Moscow sending out my stories, and a news- 
paper man in London began cabling me messages, saying 
I was writing ‘‘very indiscreetly.” Unconsciously, he did 
me a very good turn. His cables and my cables had to 
go through the Soviet Foreign Office, and the authorities 
decided that I was really trying to be fair. I suppose it 
was as a result of this decision that they allowed me to go 
*Mr. F. A. Mackenzie passed away in Holland on the 3lst July, 1931. 
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into Siberia, up to then barred to all strangers. I emerged 
from Siberia three months later, 24 lb. lighter in weight. 

Back from Siberia, I settled down in Moscow as acorre- 
spondent trying to understand the Russian situation. I 
was very fortunate in being sent to Russia by the Chicago 
Daily News. The editor, Mr. Charles Dennis, treated me 
with a generosity, encouragement, and kindness beyond 
words. He did what correspondents think it is the duty 
of every editor to do—he gave me all the money I needed, 
allowed me to go where I pleased, and did not interfere 
with what I wrote. 

There was a regular corps of us, several correspondents 
living together. What was our life like? Most of us lived 
in the Savoy Hotel, already becoming famous in literature. 
There we had the great privilege of paying the highest 
prices for the least comfort. It cost me £2 5s. a day. No 
wonder that editors began to look askance at their corre- 
spondents’ expenses list! There is an idea here that the 
correspondent in Moscow lives perpetually under the ter- 
rorism of the authorities. That is simply not true. There 
is a censorship in Moscow, which, at times, can be very 
unpleasant, particularly if you submit quietly to it; but 
most of the time the authorities left you severely alone. 
The secret police kept a close watch on us, but we expected 
that. Our papers were periodically examined. Still, no 
wise correspondent ever left any papers around that 
could get him into a “row.” I was careful to have all 
my papers classified according to subject, and to have a 
summary written outside in Russian. 

They could make no trouble for me, because I am one 
of those correspondents who believe with all my heart 
that the business of a newspaper correspondent is to be 
a correspondent, and not to act directly or indirectly as 
a secret service agent for any Government. I know there 
are men who go about under the disguise of Press corre- 
spondents and act for Governments. I say they are 
traitors to the Press. If any paper has such a man 
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under suspicion of doing that kind of thing, the quicker 
it turns him out the better for the reputation of the 
Press. 

One of my fortunate experiences was when I attended 
a meeting of the Central Executive Committee, at which 
Lenin was speaking. After the meeting the whole of the 
assembly went into a neighbouring room in the old Czar’s 
Palace to have a photograph taken, I going with them. 
By a lucky chance, I happened to be standing in the 
central line; so there you could see Lenin, Stalin, Mac- 
kenzie ! 

Most of the time correspondents were left alone by the 
Foreign Office. People at home who imagine that we 
were always being spoon-icd with information are wrong: 
our trouble was to get any information at all. But there 
did come times of stress and trouble when the authorities 
suddenly woke up to our existence and became very active 
in censoring our stuff. We were occasionally brought into 
contact with the secret police. I remember the shock with 
which I heard that Georges Popoff had been arrested. 
We got up a deputation to the Foreign Office, and I, as 
spokesman, explained that, while we had no desire to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the Russian State, 
we would like to know why he had been arrested, and to 
have permission to send food to him. We were given 
permission, but instead of telling us why they arrested 
him, they set him free. 

On two occasions, kind friends warned me that I was 
making myself unpleasant, and had better be careful. 
So I went to the censor and called his bluff. ““Why don’t 
you arrest me?’ I asked him. “It would bea great thing 
for me. It would quadruple my prices and be the finest 
advertisement possible!” But, generally, the censorship 
was not severe, and I found the censors very human and 
likeable. For Reinstein, the chief censor for a long time, 
I had a very real respect. He was obviously honest and 
sincere. 
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We formed an association of foreign correspondents, 
and they chose me as president. One correspondent vio- 
lently attacked us, declaring that we had sold our souls 
to the Bolshevists, and that our children’s children would 
rise and curse us. The Bolshevists, on the other hand, 
regarded us as a danger to the State, and nipped the pro- 
ject in the bud! 

Then came two changes that very greatly affected 
my position. The first of these was the anti-religious 
campaign and the second the revival of the “exile” 
system. 

When, at the beginning of the revolution, the system 
was abolished, all the world rejoiced. Now it had been 
inaugurated again. When I saw men and women I had 
known taken for less than a suspicion, given months of 
miserable imprisonment, and then sent out to the Arctic, 
I decided I must know something more of this. I went 
first to the Arctic and then to Siberia. 

I came back, having followed the exiles right up into 
the Arctic North. I now knew the conditions they were 
living in. What was 1 todo? I wrote out a long dispatch 
and sent it to the authorities. Instead of departing from 
Russia on holiday, I waited for the result. The letter was 
not received in friendly fashion. I was allowed to leave 
Russia, but not to return. 

I am sorry, for I believe it is a mistake for Governments 
to try to cripple a fair and honest opinion of independent 
newspaper men. I believe, as I tried to convince the 
Soviet Government time after time, that it would be 
greatly to its advantage if it swept away all its censor- 
ship and allowed the world Press in freely. 

I hope that what I say will not be taken as an attack 
on the Russian people, or on Russia. I tried to do justice 
to Communism. I tried so much that, even while Moscow 
was scorning me as a “corrupt agent of bloated pluto- 
cracy,’” people in Britain were denouncing me as the 
“friend of robbers and murderers.”’ 
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Some day the Soviet Government, and some other 
Governments also, will discover that the newspaper man 
who tells the truth about what he sees is the Government’s 
best friend, unpalatable though some of his writings 
may be. 
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LECTURE XVI 
PARODY 


By Str OWEN SEAMAN 
(Editor of Punch) 

Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 26th November, 1929. 

In the chair: Mr. H. A. Gwynne. 
By its derivation, the word ‘“‘ parody” signifies a counter- 
song, with the further suggestion, implied but not ex- 
pressed, of ridicule. But its range has not only been ex- 
tended to include prose: ‘t covers all forms of imitation, 
from the lowest, a mere verbal echo, to the highest, where 
it becomes a department of pure criticism. 

In its lowest form, where it aims at nothing better than 
verbal adaptation, parody does not demand a very high 
gift of literary sense. And it is because this form of imita- 
tion is so easy, and also because, being itself a feeble thing, 
it still is a deadly force for the destruction of sentiment, 
that the whole art of parody has often been regarded with 
contempt, even by those who take a sneaking pleasure in 
its products. 

Coming to parody proper, we find it in its simplest form 
where a parodist takes some individual work and ridicules 
the author’s plot or subject-matter, as distinct from his 
literary manner. A higher stage is reached when the 
parodist attempts the imitation of an author’s literary 
methods. A recognized masterpiece of this kind is Cal- 
verley’s “The Cock and the Bull,” after Browning’s ‘The 
Ring and the Book.”’ Of its kind it is incomparable, and 
yet it does not belong to quite the highest order of parody. 
For, in the first place, it burlesques the literary methods 
adopted in a particular poem, and therefore does not re- 
produce more than one or two aspects of the poet’s style, 
and those not necessarily the most dominant and repre- 
sentative aspects. In the second place, Calverley imitates 
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the more salient eccentricities of “The Ring and the Book”’ 
rather than its typical and essential characteristics ; and 
with Browning, of all poets, such eccentricities are the less 
suitable for caricature because he often employed them 
knowingly out of sheer caprice or with the definite inten- 
tion of producing humorous effects, and even of cari- 
caturing himself. In any case it is always the easier task 
to seize upon the glaring eccentricities of an author; and 
always the harder task to catch and reproduce the per- 
manent qualities of his style and attitude of mind. 

In its highest development, parody aims to achieve this 
harder task. It goes beyond the imitation of a single poem 
or book; it seeks to reproduce the abiding qualities of a 
writer’s style of speech and thought. To this end a paro- 
dist must become deeply imbued with the manner of the 
writer whom he wishes to imitate: he must grow familiar 
with his methods, as a man acquires a familiarity with a 
foreign tongue or a local dialect, so as to speak it fluently ; 
or as an artist learns to depend upon his knowledge of 
anatomy without reference to a particular model. 

But to become familiar with an author’s style requires 
a close study of his works; and it happens sometimes that 
the writers who seem most to lend themselves to ridicule 
are the very ones whom you do not happen to be in the 
habit of reading. That was my difficulty when I wanted 
to parody a certain popular authoress, having never suc- 
ceeded in assimilating a single example of her works. I 
will confess to you that, to attain my purpose, I resorted 
to what I now regard as an unworthy device. I bought, 
for half-a-crown, a book of selections entitled The Beauties 
of Marie Corelli, and thus saved myself a vast amount of 
trouble. 

There may be some who contend that a parody should 
tell no tale of its own, or at least have no design outside 
the scope of its particular purpose as a literary imitation, 
pure and simple ; that it should not go beyond the criticism 
of a man’s work to include, for instance, a criticism of 
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the man himself. Personally, I do not support this view, 
or see why the value of a parody should necessarily be 
diminished by such extension of its purpose. But it is 
certain that, whatever be the aim of your parody, you 
must maintain in regard to yourself an attitude of detach- 
ment. Whether you write from your own standpoint, or 
from the standpoint which for your own purposes you 
assign to your victim, the parody must be allowed to 
speak for itself; you must not introduce explanations or 
call attention to the points you are making ; your criticism 
must furnish its own interpretation without the assistance 
of a showman. 

One of the difficulties of a parodist is the choice of a 
right object. Ridicule, nc wever good-natured, is almost 
an essential of parody; and not every kind of work is a 
fit object for ridicule. Reverence may seem a strange 
quality to require of a parodist; yet it is an instinct with 
the best of them. Every true artist recognizes (or used 
to recognize) the limits imposed by the laws of decency 
upon his art: and the true parodist as much as any. He 
will not burlesque a sacred poem, or a work of deep and 
moving sentiment (such as Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar’’), though such may seem to offer themselves an easy 
prey. And, for a quite different reason, he will not parody 
any work that is humorous in the best sense. This, too, 
is not a fit object for ridicule. He may choose to imitate 
it as an artistic or academic exercise, but nothing more. 
To ridicule it would be a breach of that professional 
etiquette which prescribes honour even among thieves. 

But because the general tenor of any written work is 
noble and lofty, it does not follow that it may not be a 
fit object for parody. It is a question of the spirit in 
which it is treated. At its gentlest, parody need be nothing 
worse than a pure literary appreciation tempered by 
genial chaff. Indeed, it is often the way that humour has 
of paying homage to serious achievement. Any parodist 
worth the name must be equipped with an instinct for 
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appreciating the good not less than the bad. In this sense, 
he must inherit, or acquire, a certain community of spirit, 
however humble, with the best of those to whom he pays 
the homage of imitation. 

Perhaps the very highest test of a parody is that its 
merit should be acknowledged by the man whom it 
victimizes. Certainly I never felt so complimented as 
when I heard that the late Mr. W. E. Henley had so far 
approved a parody I had made at his expense as to say 
that he could have sworn that he must have written it 
himself when he was drunk! 

A good parody should not be without its salutary 
effects ; for in its highest form it is a department of pure 
literary criticism. It is criticism by illustration. This 
undoubtedly is what happened to the late Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, who, after remaining obdurate to the attacks of 
ordinary criticism, was induced, through the influence of 
a parody, to modify his arbitrary methods of accentuation. 
Columns of abstract criticism may be penned in the papers 
to prove that an author’s style is marred by mannerisms 
or defects of technique, and they may leave him cold and 
hard and obstinate. But let these weaknesses be shown 
up in a genial parody, touched with just enough of dis- 
tortion and exaggeration to force the truth home, and, 
if he is an honest man, he will acknowledge the justice of 
the criticism ; and, if he is a wise man, he will set to work 
to mend the error of his ways. Thus even the humble 
parodist may become a power for good. 


LECTURE XVII 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
By H. WARNER ALLEN 
(London Editor, Yorkshire Post) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 12th December, 1929. 
In the chair: Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld. 
Paris has always been, and still is, a place of surprises. 
In Berlin or London a correspondent is fairly certain that 
he will miss no first-rate news, if he follows the routine. 
In Paris, in the old days, there was no security; for the 
agencies worked as slow:y and mysteriously as the mills 
of the gods! It was for this reason that there existed a 
very pleasant comradeship among Paris correspondents, 
which, as far as my knowledge goes, is only paralleled in 
the Gallery of the House of Commons. 

The Government might fall on some unexpected ques- 
tion of confidence late at night. If my memory is right, 
it was only at eight or nine o’clock in the evening that 
Clemenceau’s Cabinet, the longest-lived of the pre-War 
Governments of the Third Republic, came to a sudden 
end. No one could foresee that the “Tiger’’ would on 
this occasion lose his temper with his old enemy M. 
Delcassé. M. Clemenceau fell at once, because he used 
the unhappy word “humiliation” in connection with his 
country. His collapse was as sudden and as unantici- 
pated as a late railway accident—that nightmare of every 
journalist. With news of this kind one correspondent 
would always give a helping hand to another, knowing 
that he himself would surely need assistance some other 
time. Generally speaking, the French papers with which 
we worked went to press so late that they could rarely 
give any valuable assistance. 

The French Republic has always given generous treat- 
ment to foreign journalists in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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where they have their own tribune. All the reporting is 
done by official shorthand writers on the floor of the House 
and, every half-hour or so, summaries of the speeches 
made are sent up to the Gallery. When I first went to 
Paris, the allotment of tickets for the Gallery was vested 
in the Syndic of the Foreign Press, an official chosen by 
the Foreign Press Association, who was, I believe, paid 
for his services. The Syndic was chosen from one of the 
small nations and he distributed the tickets impartially, 
to everyone’s satisfaction. I am afraid we English took 
very little interest in the Association and made no objec- 
tion to the appointment of a German as Syndic when 
the Scandinavian, who had been regularly re-elected to 
the post, died. It was in 1914, and when the Three 
Years’ Service Bill was being discussed, the number 
of German correspondents multiplied in an extraordi- 
nary way. Many of them did all their work in the 
Chamber, and accommodation in the Gallery became 
impossible. 

One day I discovered that my ticket was no longer 
valid. Donohoe, of the Chronicle, and one or two others, 
were in the same position. Fortunately, the ushers were 
my very good friends, and I explained to them that, 
ticket or no ticket, the Morning Post correspondent had 
to be in the Chamber throughout the debates on the Bill. 
With their connivance, I came ticketless to the tribune 
each day and posted myself in the corner farthest away 
from the door. The tribune was soon packed to over- 
flowing, and it was quite impossible to extract me from 
my seat without a riot. The Syndic once ordered my 
removal. My friend, the usher, asked me politely whether 
I would go. I said “No,” and he explained mildly to the 
Syndic that it was quite impossible to turn me out. After 
the third day I received one of the new tickets for the 
Foreign Press Gallery ! 

» There is, I think, a moral to be drawn from this rather 
silly story. Every wise journalist should be careful to 
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keep an eye on the proceedings of any association of 
which he is a member. 

To this day I think Paris and France score by doing 
things on a large and dramatic scale. Take an instance. 
England had a Sidney Street affair. To us in France it 
seemed rather a sordid business. Paris simply “wiped it 
off the map” with the motor bandits. The bandits killed 
several people and captured a motor-car; they shot up a 
bank at Chantilly ; they performed the wildest pranks in 
the middle of Paris. Garnier and Vallet were the last of 
the band, and they were surrounded in a village at Nogent- 
sur-Marne. I was at the Café Napolitain, and it must 
have been about 11 p.m. when I heard the news and took 
a taxi down to see whai was happening. Hundreds of 
men and women in evening dress had driven down from 
Montmarte, and the little cafés of Nogent had driven 
such a trade as they had never known before in their lives. 

The lath and plaster villa in which the bandits were 
caught stood in a large garden that was shared by a 
number of other houses, and immediately above it there 
hung the enormous mass of the viaduct of P.L.M. rail- 
way. I made my way through the police lines and found 
myself in the midst of a number of zouaves from the Fort 
of Vincennes. They were very cross, because they had 
exhausted all their ammunition in firing into the house 
from the garden. The police tried the experiment of 
dropping dynamite cartridges from the viaduct on to the 
roof of the villa, but nothing happened. Some police 
official had a brain wave. There were some twenty police 
dogs gathered in the neighbourhood, and orders were 
given that they should be released simultaneously and 
told to attack the villa. Unhappily, they had not been 
trained to search houses, but had learnt that it was their 
duty to make for every suspicious-looking character with 
tooth and nail. Excited by the darkness, the flares, and 
orders that they could not understand, they flew at every 
man near them who was not wearing uniform. They were 
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surrounded by plain-clothes policemen disguised as Apaches 
who had an agonizing time. Two machine guns were 
brought up and one of them got into position in front of 
the villa. It started firing for all it was worth. The dogs 
were forgotten, but a howl of rage went up from the 
zouaves, who were just preparing to resume their fusilade. 
The trouble was that the machine gun was firing into the 
front of the villa, and the zouaves into the back. So thin 
were the walls of their target that they were practically 
firing into one another! It was a miracle that no one was 
killed, though several men were wounded. 

There came a silence, and everyone wondered what 
would happen next. An officer came up and explained 
that he had just pushed a stick of dynamite underneath 
the house by the viaduct wall. The question arose whether 
it would blow up the house or the viaduct. The order 
was given that everyone must lie down. There was a 
most terrific explosion, and then a long silence. “Crack, 
crack, crack,” fired the bandits from their cellar, announc- 
ing that they were still there! But that explosion finished 
them off. Smoke began to come from the house. Some 
wood in the cellar caught light, and the bandits were 
driven out. There was a bit of a fight between the police 
and the zouaves as to who should have them, and in the 
end they were lynched by the crowd. 

In those days we were like snails: we carried our offices 
on our backs. We worked in the café, and it was ex- 
tremely convenient. You had within reach an absolute 
gang of experts. The Café Napolitain was the last of 
these cafés. A table was reserved for you away in a 
corner, a glass was put on the table, and there it waited 
until you came in. You could discuss all the news of the 
day there and obtain other people’s ideas: it was extra- 
ordinarily good training for a young journalist. We had 
to write our stuff in a perfect babel of noise. Telegrams 
necessitated a clear hand, otherwise they would not get 
over, and very often you had to carry on a disjointed 
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conversation with everyone at your table while you were 
writing! Nowadays, journalists complain that the noise 
of traffic, and so on, interferes with their style. I think 
that early training was very useful, and that one ought 
to write in any circumstances whatsoever. 

Floods in Paris were an event! You arrived one morn- 
ing to find bluejackets with collapsible boats running 
around, and water everywhere. In the fight to save the 
Louvre, the water was right up the quay and sappers 
were piling sandbags up above. I was sent to interview 
the Minister of Public Works. The Boulevard St. Ger- 
main was flooded out, and no cab would take me. I pro- 
ceeded to walk. I saw what appeared to be a perfectly 
solid road, with a cart on it, so on I went. Suddenly, the 
cart went in up to its axle, and, at the same moment, I 
found myself up to my knees in water! Plunging along, 
I was nearly drowned before I got back—and I never saw 
the Minister of Public Works. 

I remember during the Ferrer riots coming across 
Fullerton, of The Times, clad, of course, in top hat and 
frock coat. I do not know what he was doing there, but 
he made the fatal mistake of getting between the police 
and the crowd. His beautiful top hat attracted the atten- 
tion of the Municipal Guard, who promptly charged. The 
first thing Fullerton knew was that his top hat was con- 
certina’d over his eyes, and every man as he passed gave 
him a crack across the back. He was black and blue 
when I saw him afterwards. He regards that as a pleasant 
recollection of Paris. 

At the time when I first went to Paris we had a fair 
taste of the Syndicalist troubles. The idea was that if 
everyone stopped work, everything the next morning 
would be ideal. Clemenceau was in power at the time, 
and his way was to send two soldiers to every striker. I 
was mixed up in one glorious row. The soldiers were 
ordered to fire into the crowd, and three people were 
killed and about twenty wounded. A Matin man asked 
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me to take him with me in my car. It was rather difficult, 
because people were still firing all over the place. In 
every bush we passed we could glimpse either a lance or 
a helmet. We others thought the Matin was rather a 
good card to play. Soon we were stopped, and the revolu- 
tionaries looked at the Frenchman and said: “You had 
a camera yesterday? We want your blood!” A very 
large gentleman ran up to catch him by the throat. I 
said I thought the idea was an excellent one, but could 
not we all have a drink first? They took it all very 
seriously and answered that perhaps we could. We went 
into a café and had a drink there, and they became quite 
friendly ! 


LECTURE XVIII 


THE NEWS EDITOR 
By FRED H. CHAMPION 
(News Editor, News Chronicle) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 9th January, 1930. 
In the chair: Mr. Hugh Redwood. 
THe News Editor’s job has really two sides—the news 
side and the administrative side. Primarily his task is to 
organize for news, which, after all, it is the main function 
of newspapers to provide. - 

So he must always be looking for news. He must seek 
news and ensue it—pursue it, though the chase make him 
weary. With him it must be news, news, news all the 
time. He must be ever on the look out for scoops which 
are invariably the reward of organization and foresight. 
Newspapers make a wider appeal nowadays than ever, 
but it is mainly for news that people buy newspapers. 

The art of story-telling is of great antiquity. From the 
earliest ages of man people have loved to listen to news, 
and the tale-bearer could always count on an audience— 
and upon a meal. What did Dryden say in 1685? 

The rabble gather round the man of news, 
And listen with their mouths wide open: 


Some tell, some hear, some judge of news, some make it. 
And he that lies most loud is most believ’d. 


We may or may not agree with that. 

In passing, I would stress the value of goodwill and 
harmony between the News Editor and the Night Editor. 
Harmony—even happiness—in a big office can only come 
when each departmental head appreciates the difficulties 
of other departments and of other departmental chiefs. 
Nothing irritates a News Editor more than to receive an 
urgent demand at, say, six o’clock in the evening, for the 
copy of a story which will not break until, say, eight 
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o'clock; and equally nothing annoys the Night Editor 
more, I should imagine, than to receive in one batch 
fifteen folios of a story which at the most is worth three 
folios. 

It was Lord Northcliffe, I think, who said it was not 
news when a dog bit a man, but if a man bit a dog it was 
news. Nowadays, even in the so-called ‘“‘silly season,” 
there is never really any scarcity of news of some sort or 
other. Shakespeare tells us that— 

With news the time’s in labour and throws forth . . . 
Each minute some... 

Journalists will seldom differ on what is news, but there 
will frequently be two or even more than two opinions of 
the value of a particular piece of news. For instance, I 
notice sometimes that sub-editors place little value on a 
bit of news that may be exclusive, and that has cost a 
good deal of time and money to get. 

There are people—even in newspaper offices—who still 
imagine that news walks into an office without any effort 
on anybody’s part. Of course, a great deal of news does 
come in from the news agencies and correspondents. 
But take it from me, a News Editor has to go after news 
and go after it hard if he wants to show that the news 
in his paper has personality or character behind it, if he 
wants his paper to be distinctive and to have individuality. 

A News Editor’s lot, like a policeman’s, is not always 
a happy one. He gets kicked by everybody. He suffers 
the daily agony of reporters and specialists complaining 
of the manner in which their stories have been handled, 
and he also hears, almost nightly, the moans of the Night 
Editor and sub-editors about the quality and quantity of 
stories sent up by particular reporters—and specialists, 
for they, too, do not always write as briefly as they might. 

A story should, to please, at least seem true, 
Be apropos, well told, concise and new. 

The News Editor must, of course, be a great newspaper 

reader—a close student of the daily and weekly Press, of 
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reviews and magazines; and he must not allow pressure 
of time to prevent his having a quiet hour in an armchair 
with a good book. There is no time to read the morning 
papers in the office, so he must perforce read them at 
home. 

All practical journalists know where to look for news, 
but all the best news is not to be found on the main news 
page. Some of the best stories get tucked away on page 
99 sometimes, and sometimes the most innocent-looking 
paragraph or item contains the germ of a big story. We 
have opened our own paper more than once with a story 
worked up from a two-line paragraph. 

By the time the Nev;:. Editor gets to the office his 
assistant will have prepared the list of “exclusives” and 
“‘misses,’’ so that he can see at a glance how he stands 
with the other dailies—that is, a list of stories and news 
items which his own paper alone has, and a list of those 
other rival papers have managed to secure for themselves. 
Correspondence must be looked at—there may be some- 
thing requiring urgent attention. Then there are the 
letters to the editor, intended for publication, which the 
News Editor has to see. A reader’s letter often gives the 
idea of a good story. 

He will already have decided on a batch of stories 
which he thinks may be worked up, from notes made at 
home or on the way to the office; and it may be that the 
early reporters can be given two or three stories apiece 
to get on with. He may suddenly come across a peg on 
which to hang a story which he has been burning to do 
for some days or even for some weeks. He may be able to 
build up a story which may justify recalling old facts long 
since forgotten. ‘‘Reiteration,” as the late Lord Fisher 
wisely said, “is the soul of journalism.” The News Editor 
may decide to send out on what really looks a doubtful 
story, but the more experience I have the more I believe 
in taking a chance. The bold decision generally pays. 

In the meantime the Assistant News Editor—a most 
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important and invaluable man—will have prepared the 
list for presentation and discussion at the midday confer- 
ence, presided over usually by the Editor, and, in his 
absence, by the News Editor. This is a very valuable 
conference, and provides an opportunity for the submis- 
sion of other ideas and suggestions. This conference is 
really the basis of the next day’s paper. 

After the conference the News Editor will probably see 
some of his specialists who, while they have to some ex- 
tent to find their own stories, are required to call upon 
or *phone the News Editor for consultation or instruc- 
tions. The Lobby Correspondent will probably welcome 
a sheaf of cuttings or a reminder that the time is ripe to 
work up a story about some political question in which 
the News Editor knows the office is specially interested ; 
the Dramatic and Music critics may want guidance as to 
how much space is likely to be allotted to a particular 
play or recital; the Theatrical Correspondent may want 
to know whether it is really worth while writing a story 
about the romance of a stage star; the Motoring Corre- 
spondent may desire to know the News Editor’s views 
on the value of a story he hopes to get about a new car 
or a transport matter; the Air Correspondent may want 
to have a talk about the forthcoming flight of an airship, 
or a story of that kind. The News Editor in turn may 
want to tell the Parliamentary Correspondent that he can 
have some extra space for a debate in the House, on India 
or Unemployment; he may want a few words with the 
Art Critic about a forthcoming exhibition ; a talk with the 
Naval Correspondent, the Labour Correspondent, and so 
on. He will also probably want a few words with the 
City Editor in order to coax him into writing a news story 
about some matter which may have a wider interest than 
a purely financial one. He might also find it necessary 
to have a personal talk with the News Editor of the 
Northern Office. If he is lucky, he will, before lunch, 
have a quarter of an hour with his secretary and tackle a 
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little of the day’s correspondence, or sign, after a close 
scrutiny, a batch of reporters’ expenses sheets. 

Talking of reporters’ expenses, the News Editor is, 
necessarily, one of the guardians of the office purse, and 
his experience will enable him to tell at a glance whether 
or not a reporter’s expenses are reasonable. I have known 
reporters who have tried to persuade me that they had 
to buy up an entire fleet of tugs or motor boats in order 
to get to the scene of a wreck or submarine disaster. 

Then lunch—sometimes a hurried affair in the office 
restaurant with a member of the staff or a departmental 
colleague, or perhaps a feed a little more leisurely out- 
side with the Editor or some other kindly disposed 
person. . 

After lunch more post to see to, the early evening 
papers, more telephone talks, perhaps a special conference 
or an appointment with someone desiring a post on the 
staff, or an interview with someone who has brought in 
some news or wants to put up a suggestion that will 
increase the circulation by tens of thousands! 

More evening papers; perhaps two or three first-class 
stories breaking at once—a disaster at sea, a murder 
mystery, a railway smash, a tragedy in the West End, a 
terrible air crash, a City story with a score of ends to 
cover—trains to look up, cars to arrange for, money for 
reporters going away, a word with the Picture Editor— 
a foreign story with a home end—a word with the leader- 
writers who may be inquiring what is the best news story 
of the day—or a call which some other department wants 
to get rid of. A batch of new books will find their way to 
his desk. From a hurried glance at these he may pounce 
upon one—a biography or a book of travel—which will 
yield a first-class story. 

When a really outstanding story breaks, the News 
Editor will leave everything else, or as much as he can 
of everything else, to his assistant, and concentrate on 
the great story. And it is always a joy to concentrate on 
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really big stories. These provide something that he can 
get his teeth into. 

In the meantime the Assistant News Editor is preparing 
the news statement which, over a cup of tea, the News 
Editor will put in order—get rid of a few more letters— 
a final glance at the later editions of the evening papers— 
and then the big conference of the day at which he reads 
his news statement, emphasizing the relative importance, 
as far as he can, of the various stories that have already 
broken. Then, perhaps, a few minutes with the Night 
Editor, more correspondence, a look at the routine events 
of the morrow or, perhaps, a week or even a month hence: 
another look round to see how the copy is coming in: 
another word, perhaps, with the Night Editor and the 
Night News Editor, and in due course home—and jolly 
lucky he will be if the telephone bell does not ring several 
times during the evening. The News Editor, indeed, is 
never done and never expects to be really free from his 
job, except perhaps on Saturdays. Even then he must 
read his papers very carefully, and he will sometimes 
find it necessary to get in touch with his deputy and 
advise him what should be done with some week-end 
story. 

What are the qualities or qualifications required of a 
News Editor ? 

If I were a newspaper proprietor or had the sole re- 
sponsibility for a daily newspaper, I should require the 
News Editor to have a keen news sense—a regular nose 
for news—a sense of news values, and high qualities of 
organization. 

A News Editor has to control a very large staff of men 
and women of many types and temperaments. It follows, 
therefore, that he must know how to handle them. A 
very distinguished journalist once told me—and I believe 
he was right—that he was almost persuaded that the first 
qualification of a News Editor was the ability to handle 
the staff. I do believe that it is tremendously important. 
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He may have to treat them rough sometimes, but he has 
to treat them well. The News Editor is often considered 
a hard man—he must be a hard man because, held re- 
sponsible as he is for the home news organization, it is 
he who gets the kicks if any are going. 

But he must be a just man. He must be very firm, of 
course, when people, as they occasionally do, try the 
“old soldier” on him. He has to be very severe when a 
member of the staff has failed to secure a story on which 
he has set his heart and which he may know his rivals 
will also be after. When a member of the staff does some- 
thing well—and they are doing things well every day for 
their paper’s sake—a word of praise, a friendly note, a 
telegram sometimes, has 1n extraordinary psychological 
effect on the person receiving it. Most people react in 
some form or other to praise or blame; and so the News 
Editor must study his staff, know their weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies, find out their particular interests, and so 
on; treat them fairly, protect them if they have been 
wrongly judged elsewhere ; encourage them to bring sug- 
gestions and adopt suggestions if he can; give them all a 
chance—and work them jolly hard. The News Editor 
must also keep in touch with his correspondents in the 
country, because the personal touch is so important. 
He must answer their complaints, see that they are fairly 
paid, and encourage them from time to time when they 
have brought off a particularly good story. 

After all, the production of a newspaper is a team job, 
and there can only be good team work if there is a good 
team spirit, and everybody on the staff is happy and 
encouraged to play his or her part with enthusiasm. 

Among other qualifications I should say the News 
Editor requires infinite patience. 

He must be a man of affairs : he must get out and about 
and make friends outside the office as well as inside; he 
must have imagination, energy, drive, pertinacity ; must 
know a good deal about the law of libel, but not be 
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intimidated by it; and should have a keen sense of 
humour. 

Finally, the News Editor’s job is one on which a man 
can get tremendously keen. He will have his share of 
success ; he will certainly suffer his measure of disappoint- 


ment. 
Heaviness may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 


“ Nil desperandum” should be one of the News Editor’s 
mottoes. 

From what I have told you, you will agree that the 
News Editor may feel that he does play some part in the 
production of the paper on which he lives, moves, and 
has his being. 

It is a melancholy reflection, is it not, that after all 
this effort, after all this expenditure of nervous energy, 
of brains and of money on its production, you may find 
your newspaper in your dining-room grate next day 
awaiting the match to set it ablaze, or be a silent witness 
of the crumpling of its precious pages under the weight 
of two pennyworth of fish and chips in the grubby hands 
of a ravenous messenger boy ? 

I will not venture to predict the conditions under which 
the News Editor will be required to work in the days to 
come, when perhaps each member of his staff will have 
his own aeroplane and waistcoat pocket wireless set, but 
I believe that in the course of years the News Editor’s 
job will become increasingly important and increasingly 
strenuous—a short life, perhaps, but a gay one. 


LECTURE XIX 


SUB-EDITORS AND THEIR WORK 


By H. W. Buxton 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 23rd January, 1930. 
In the chair: Mr. Max Murray. 

It has been said that ‘“‘the sub-editor is one of the least 
popular men in the office,” but he is not necessarily on 
that account the least useful. His work, it is true, is not 
done in the limelight. He must be content to remain 
unhonoured and unkno~n, while more fortunate and less 
retiring men, who to some extent owe their success to 
his unseen labours, win praise and promotion within the 
office and popularity without. Such professional virtue 
as he has, plus a pardonable pride in the paper he helps 
to produce, must be largely its own reward. 

So seldom, indeed, does any recognition come to these 
unknown workers behind the scenes that many a sub- 
editor must have found delightfully refreshing a tribute 
which appeazed in an article in the special Printing Sup- 
plement published by Zhe Times. The writer—who, by 
the way, was not a sub-editor—described how, as in 
every big newspaper office, the heads of the editorial 
departments at Printing House Square meet each day to 
decide the size of the paper and what it shall contain. 
Then he went on to say: “Each department then pre- 
pares its quota; but the chief strain falls upon the sub- 
editors. Theirs is special and extremely difficult work. 
They prepare all copy for the printer, correct its mistakes, 
cut out its redundancies, and make it shipshape for 
publication.” To this description of their work he added 
these touching words: “No writer loves them, but nearly 
every writer has reason to be grateful to them.” 

On the other hand, I have heard a lady reporter refer, 
half good-humouredly and half contemptuously, to the 
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sub-editors’ room as ‘“‘that butchers’ shop!” and ‘“‘that 
carpenters’ shop!” Of the two descriptions, I certainly 
prefer the latter, for the carpenter is at least a con- 
structive craftsman—and, in spite of the familiar gibe 
that the reporter’s work is constructive and the sub- 
editor’s task the reverse, I claim that sub-editing at its 
best is, in the main, a constructive job. You do not call 
a carpenter a destructive person because, by the time he 
has made you a chair or a table, he has accumulated on 
the floor of his workshop a quantity of shavings, saw- 
dust, and chips of wood of various shapes and sizes; and 
a sub-editor is not necessarily a destructive person be- 
cause, by the time he has produced a concise and work- 
manlike report, or a well-balanced story, he has rejected 
a substantial amount of the material supplied to him. 
The unused material may not necessarily be bad; quite 
possibly it is merely superfluous. The carpenter does not 
put an extra leg on to his chair just because he happens 
to have more wood than he needs; and the sub-editor, 
though by no means the callous creature some writers 
suppose him to be, must have the courage to reject copy 
as well as to accept it. It is for him to use just so much 
of a particular story as in his considered judgment its 
importance or interest may demand, bearing in mind 
always the proper balance of the story in itself and its 
value in relation to the other contents of his paper. He 
himself is a man working under the restraint imposed by 
the fact that neither pages nor columns are elastic, and 
his supposed hard-heartedness is but a necessary firmness 
in applying the limitations by which he himself is bound. 
Within his prescribed limits of space, of course, he has a 
discretion to exercise, and it is largely by the exercise of 
this discriminating power that a sub-editor will justify 
his existence—or otherwise. 

I am afraid it is widely supposed that sub-editing is 
rather a dull job done by rather a dull set of men. 
If that were true, the outlook would be unpromising, 
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because, as Mr. Gwynne, the Editor of the Morning Post, 
reminded the Institute of Journalists in one of his presi- 
dential addresses, world conditions nowadays have made 
it necessary for newspapers to give much more space to 
economic matters, which, though highly important, very 
often make dull reading. How, then, is the Press meet- 
ing going to meet the difficulty of making dull material 
attractive or, at least, tolerable? Mr. Gwynne gave at 
all events a partial solution when he said: ‘Stuff that 
before the War would have been rejected as too dull for 
words is now used freely, dressed up to look interesting 
by the industrious and admirable art of the sub-editor.”’ 
One of the functions of the sub-editor, therefore, is to 
brighten the appearance of what, though important, may 
well seem unattractive matter; and if the average sub- 
editor were himself a dull dog, it would be a misfortune 
for both newspapers and their readers. Happily, I think 
I can claim with some confidence that the allegation of 
dullness, as applied alike to sub-editors and their work, 
is a libel. It is true, of course, that the sub-editor misses 
to a large extent that constant refreshing daily contact 
with men and affairs which makes and keeps reporters 
alert and keen (or should do so), and that the wise sub- 
editor will seek opportunity in his leisure to establish 
such contacts, by means of physical recreation and 
otherwise, as will counteract any tendency to staleness. 
But in an experience of thirty years as reporter and 
sub-editor I have certainly not been conscious of any 
marked difference in mental alertness and freshness of 
outlook between the two branches of the profession. 
That is, perhaps, a natural consequence of the fact that 
sub-editing staffs are largely recruited from among re- 
porters. Generally, other things being equal, the man 
who has had several years’ experience of reporting is 
likely to make a better sub-editor than the man who has 
not. Of course, other things are not always equal—the 
advantages of a University education have sometimes to 
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be weighed in the balance against those of practical 
acquaintance with the rough and tumble of the young 
reporter’s early years. There are, undoubtedly, excep- 
tions, but not, I think, more than enough to prove the 
rule that the best approach to the sub-editor’s table is 
from the reporter’s desk. 

This, of course, does not mean that the sub-editors’ 
room (at all events in a daily newspaper office) should be 
regarded as a home of rest for tired, and retired, reporters 
no longer equal to the strain of outside work. Unless the 
paper is to suffer, each man in the room must be able to 
pull his weight. To change the metaphor, “passengers 
cannot be carried without hindering the progress of the 
ship.” In many small offices, of course, the same man 
has to be both sub-editor and reporter in turn; and in 
several of the larger ones reporters are called upon to fill 
temporary gaps in the sub-editing room due to holidays, 
sickness, and other causes. I have long felt that both 
branches of the staff would benefit if a more widespread 
periodical interchange between sub-editors and reporters 
on a big paper could be arranged. The sub-editors would 
gain, or regain, acquaintance with conditions of work out- 
side the office which would quicken their understanding 
of the reporter’s difficulties as well as his opportunities ; 
reporters would tend to take a wider view of the scope 
of the paper’s interests, and would learn how, under the 
inexorable pressure of space, even what seems the irre- 
ducible minimum at eight o’clock can still be substan- 
tially cut down at 10.30. Each, in short, would gain in 
appreciation of the conditions governing the work of the 
other, and I cannot help thinking that the paper would 
benefit. How far the plan would be practicable is another 
question, about which both the news-editor and the chief 
sub-editor, each harassed by the anxieties due to the 
invasion of his staff by a number of temporary misfits, 
would probably have something emphatic to say. Obvi- 
ously, a wholesale interchange would be impossible. 
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Perhaps it is a truism that a good paper can hardly be 
produced without good team-work. Co-operation and co- 
ordination are, of course, only longer words with much 
the same meaning. The sub-editing room must keep in 
touch with half-a-dozen other departments in order to 
ensure efficiency. The editor himself must be kept in- 
formed of the really important news of the night: there 
must be constant touch with the night editor, who of all 
men on the staff has the most complete bird’s-eye view 
of the paper, its capacity, and its contents; the night 
news-editor and his staff will naturally be in frequent 
consultation with the sub-editors, learning how far the 
copy that they have needs to be supplemented ; leader- 
writers need to be kept informed of the latest turn of 
events in a changing “story”; the picture department 
nowadays is in itself a news department, and a link not 
to be omitted from the chain. The maintenance of all 
these contacts during the busy hours of the night, when 
the fight against time is at its height, calls not only for a 
well-thought-ont and smoothly working plan of com- 
munication, but for constant alertness in the sub-editors 
who are handting the news. 

What are the qualifications of the good sub-editor? I 
will not attempt a full list of them, but for those which 
follow I am indebted largely to several colleagues whose 
long practical experience on newspapers of varying types 
gives weight to their judgment. Here is a “‘copy-taster’s”’ 
list of the more important qualifications for which he 
looks in the men round him at the sub-editors’ table— 

An instinct for news. 

Ability to make decisions. 

Ruthlessness. 

Conscientiousness, keenness on the job, and some 
ideals. 

A good memory. 

Health and sight which can stand the strain of con- 
tinued night work. 
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And, lastly, a sense of humour sufficient to forestall 
Punch and kindred papers. 

The man who is not endowed by nature with most of 
these, he says, will never make a first-class sub-editor, 
though training may, in some instances, atone for the 
deficiency. Other qualifications can be acquired by a 
man who is willing to take the trouble. 

Another friend of long standing as a chief sub-editor 
summarizes his requirements of his colleagues in the word 
“ Adaptability.”” The good sub-editor, he says, must have 
all the virtues, but above all others he must have the 
supreme virtue of being able and willing to subordinate 
them to his job. Great qualities of mind in the individual 
may be an actual hindrance unless those qualities are 
subordinated to the general good. Even a passion for 
accuracy—which should be almost the ruling passion 
with every sub-editor—can be carried to excess: that is, 
when it delays copy so long that the story misses the 
edition. Sometimes better a good story with a minor 
inaccuracy than no story at all. “This,” says my friend, 
with an obvious twinge of conscience, ‘‘is almost a heresy, 
but not quite”; to which I must add for the peace of my 
own conscience that, while there may be occasions of 
rush and hurry when at the moment risks have to be 
taken, there should normally be time, in a properly 
staffed room, for that careful verification of names and 
other facts which makes for accuracy, safety, and the 
good repute of the paper. Checking of details is some- 
times tiresome, but ordinarily it is not a waste of time. 
Wrong names and descriptions make a paper look ridic- 
ulous to those who know. 

The good sub-editor needs also to be a man of sound 
general education, with a wide range of reading and a 
broadly sympathetic outlook on life. He should have an 
easy command of good English, and be able not only to 
express clearly his own ideas, but to turn the diffuse, 
slipshod, or roundabout language of others into direct, 
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simple, and lucid wording without changing its mean- 
ing. Few things are more surprising than the contrast 
between the simple, straightforward way in which some 
reporters will come into the sub-editors’ room and tell the 
chief what they are going to write, and the roundabout 
manner in which they tell their story when they set out 
to write it. 

The sub-editor must be scrupulously fair, always on 
his guard against doing an injustice through a fault of 
either omission or commission, whether the offence be 
actionable or not. “‘When in doubt, leave out,” is a time- 
honoured precept which has often saved trouble and the 
danger of libel. But the rule must not be too rigidly 
applied. Omission does not always make for safety. On 
the contrary, “leaving out’ may be much more dangerous 
than “leaving in,” and there is much to be said for sub- 
stituting the maxim ‘When in doubt, find out.” 

Then again, the good sub-editor must be a man of even 
temperament, who can keep a cool head when the pace 
is at its hottest, and not get rattled when late news 
necessitates a big and sudden change in the balance of a 
story. But coolness does not imply stodginess. With the 
ability to remain calm and collected there must be 
imagination and the capacity for quick as well as clear 
thinking. 

On the question whether sub-editors should be special- 
ists opinion seems to be divided. Up to a point, of course, 
a man who is dealing regularly with a particular subject 
cannot help becoming in a sense a specialist in that sub- 
ject, if he is genuinely interested in his work. But, beyond 
this, my own view is that a special knowledge of one or 
two subjects is an advantage—if—and it is rather a big 
‘‘if’’—it does not result in producing a crank. Cranks in 
the sub-editing room are potentially a twofold danger. 
The man entrusted with a story concerning his pet sub- 
ject may be either so obsessed with its importance that 
nothing less than a column on the main page will satisfy 
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him ; or he may go to the other extreme—that is to say, 
with a contempt born of familiarity with his subject, he 
may dismiss as old, unsound, or contrary to his particular 
theory, matter which has a real human interest for the 
general reader—with the result that a good story is only 
under protest rescued from his “spike.’”’ On the other 
hand, it is extremely useful to have on the spot, at a 
time when the consulting expert may not be immediately 
available, a man sufficiently familiar with, say, some 
branch of archaeology or scientific research to be able 
either to save his paper from being taken in by some 
“spoof” discovery or sensational theory, or to pick out 
a piece of real news from a mass of formidable technical 
matter. Fortunately, in practice these difficulties usually 
settle themselves fairly well. A man with a normally 
intelligent outlook on life and a well-balanced sense of 
proportion will be able, even if he has a special leaning 
towards particular subjects, to adapt himself—here we 
come back again to the value of adaptability—to the task 
of gauging the relative values of competing news stories. 
A fair measure of healthy common sense, in fact, will 
carry him a long way. 

Here are a few golden rules for sub-editors, in addition 
to those that may be easily deduced from what I have 
already said. Some of them may sound absurdly ele- 
mentary, but it is surprising how often even elementary 
rules are ignored or forgotten. 

1. Get to know your books of reference well. The man 
who knows where to look for what he needs saves himself 
much time and trouble. Some familiar reference books 
yield all sorts of unexpected information. How many 
people, for instance, know that the Almanach de Gotha 
contains lists of the principal newspapers in each country ? 

2. Remember that the ordinary reader is not nearly as 
well informed about current news as you are, or as you 
should be; and that the explanatory phrase, or footnote, 
in foreign news particularly, is often very helpful. 
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3. Do not forget the compositor and reader who have 
to read the copy after you have dealt with it. Help them 
by writing legibly and making your corrections clear and 
neat ; and do not alter copy unnecessarily. 

4. Do not let copy leave your hands until you are satis- 
fied that it is ready for the case-room. Your job is not 
fully done if you leave something to chance in the hope 
that the chief sub-editor or the proof-reader will correct 
a possible error. 

5. When the reader’s copy-holder brings you a query 
that is hardly necessary, do not send him back with a 
snub. The reader is sometimes a real friend in need, for 
even sub-editors are not infallible! 

6. Keep an eye on the clock, and bear in mind the 
limitations of the mechanical departments and the pub- 
lishers’ railway time-table. If you are handling a storm 
story, and your first edition goes to the West of England, 
do not hold back the wreck on the Cornish coast while you 
deal with the Thames Valley floods. 

7. Do not let your individual, political, denominational, 
social, or other preferences or prejudices warp your judg- 
ment of news values. 

8. Mistrust unknown correspondents. They may send 
good news, but before use it should be confirmed from 
some trustworthy source. 

9. Beware of disguised propaganda, advertisement, and 
‘‘dope’’; whether from Government departments, which 
turn it out wholesale, from political party headquarters, 
from commercial concerns seeking to push their wares, or 
from the industrious Press agents of ambitious actresses, 
whose minor motoring accidents and losses of furs or jewels 
should be regarded with suspicion. 

10. Prefer short words to long ones, and English words 
to those of foreign origin. 

11. Remember that news is generally more important 
than views—but also that views may sometimes become 
very important news. 
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12. ‘Give what the man said,”’ that is, use the speaker’s 
actual words, and do not substitute a paraphrase. 

13. Do not let those who write for your paper slobber 
over royal personages, film stars, precocious children, 
past, present, or potential gaol-birds, sporting champions, 
or other persons prominent in the news. (The genuine 
regard and affection in which the British Royal Family 
is held can be quite adequately expressed without the 
sickly and sloppy sentimentality in which some writers 
indulge.) 


LECTURE XX 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


By Davip GREENHILL 

(Director, Sun Engraving Co., Ltd.) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 13th February, 1930. 

In the chair: Mr. Alexander Campbell. 
ONE wonders why England is so backward in the use of 
photogravure for newspaper reproduction. There are vari- 
ous reasons, of course, and not the least important of 
them is the splendid use british newspapers make of the 
half-tone and line processes. However backward they 
may be, and indeed are, in relation to photogravure, it 
can, and should, be said of them that they produce the 
best average newspaper illustrations in the world, so far 
as half-tone and line processes are concerned. These pro- 
cesses, however, do not and cannot reach the standard 
possible with photogravure. 

We must al! agree that the average British newspaper 
is splendidly printed and produced—so much so that one 
is tempted to ask whether, if the same skill and enterprise 
used in the exploitation and development of the letter- 
press and half-tone process were applied to some of the 
newer methods, and more particularly to photogravure, 
the results would not more than justify the effort and 
costs so incurred. 

An important factor, and one which restrains the use 
of photogravure, is the enormous vested interest involved 
in the sheer weight of plant and capital used for letter- 
press production, and which it is thought might become 
waste if photogravure were introduced to any large extent. 
This objection to photogravure, serious as it was, no 
longer operates. On the contrary, there are now facilities 
available for the use of photogravure at its best which do 
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not involve the scrapping of expensive and efficient letter- 
press plant. 

Possibly still another grave difficulty in regard to the 
use of photogravure is the fact that, in this country at 
any rate, the tendency for our trade union friends is to 
restrict the activities of their members to individual 
departments, with the result that it almost invariably 
requires something like six experts to run efficiently a 
photogravure department, even on a small scale; and as 
newspaper plants would always need to have reserve men 
in each department, this matter of expert labour offers 
serious difficulty. 

Some enthusiasts have advocated the entire use of 
photogravure methods for the production of newspapers. 
For the daily and for most of the weeklies, this would not 
be very practical. No! Let us admit that while photo- 
gravure ts better for illustrations—i.e. it will reproduce 
the photograph better than any other process—it is rather 
slower and not so suitable as present methods for the 
purely letterpress portions of the paper. 

Hitherto it has been impossible to unite the two pro- 
cesses, letterpress printing and photogravure, in order to 
get the ideal, which is the best of both. 

Whatever the objections may have been, it is a fact 
that newspaper people in this country have been very 
shy of trying to use this process, and, perhaps, have not 
been very successful when they have tried. The position 
at the moment is that while more and better photographs 
are constantly being used as originals for reproduction in 
newspapers, the best of all processes for the reproduction 
of photographs is almost neglected. 

Much attention, too, has been given recently to the 
question of colour photography and colour reproduction 
in newspapers, many efforts being made in this direction. 
Yet photogravure does not seem to have such serious 
attention as it deserves. 

Although photogravure, in a crude form, has been in 
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use a long time, it first began to develop on modern lines 
when Karl Klic (Kleitsch) came from Austria and worked 
with Messrs. Storey Bros., of Lancaster, in 1894. In 1895 
the Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Co. was formed, and 
not only did this firm develop photogravure as we know 
it, but they set such a splendid standard for quality that 
their work has been seldom equalled and probably never 
even yet surpassed. 

In 1905 photogravure invaded the United States, but 
it was not until Christmas, 1912, that the New York Times 
secured the credit of being the first of the great American 
papers to use photogravure. There are now some ninety- 
two American papers us..; photogravure, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. 

To Dr. Mertons and the Freiburger Zeitung, of Freiburg, 
Germany, belongs the credit of first using rotary photo- 
gravure for newspaper production. Dr. Mertons’ method 
was practically an inverted half-tone, but it permitted a 
higher speed than had then been secured by other methods. 
I understand that the text was printed separately and 
the illustrations in intaglio followed immediately on other 
cylinders. The first issue printed in this way was at 
Easter in 1910. 

In Great Britain, the Illustrated London News began 
their very fine work in photogravure in 1912 by installing 
the first complete photogravure plant for a weekly illus- 
trated paper in this country. The work accomplished 
was so good as to attract attention of publishers all over 
the world. 

Reference has been made to the first issue by the New 
York Times of a gravure supplement. This was printed 
for them by the Sackett and Wilhders Corporation. The 
result secured was so good that they immediately ordered 
three presses, and the supplement then became an estab- 
lished feature of the paper. Some of the American papers, 
notably The Chicago Tribune, have made heroic efforts to 
develop photogravure in colour for newspaper work, and 
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I, for one, feel confident that these attempts, difficult as 
they were, are destined to bear good fruit in the not far 
distant future. Possibly these papers would have pro- 
duced very much better results if, instead of attempting 
the great big thing in the early stages, they had been con- 
tent to commence with a very small section in colour 
gravure, and then, having obtained their experience on 
the small section, proceeded to the larger. 

To the Southend Standard belongs the credit of being 
the first English newspaper to adopt photogravure, and 
they commenced in 1912, using a letterpress and photo- 
gravure machine in combination. 

The Cape Times have been very enterprising in their 
use of photogravure and, in 1921, introduced one page 
in their daily edition, using it twice 2 week, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Now they produce an eight-page supple- 
ment, in addition, each Saturday. This enterprising paper 
has ordered a much larger photogravure plant. 

The tendency in South Africa, I am informed by them, 
is to increase the number of special features in daily 
publications, such as motors, fashions, cinemas, industrial, 
etc., until a stage is reached when these features interfere 
considerably with the purely journalistic side of the paper. 
With the installation of their new machine they intend, as 
soon as their organization is complete, gradually to divert 
these features into gravure supplements, which will be 
given away with the paper on different days in the week. 

I want you, please, to notice a most important fact, 
indeed a most outstanding fact, and that is, while ordinary 
printers start photogravure and give it up in disgust 
owing to the difficulties of technique, and more partic- 
ularly of costs, it is difficult to find newspapers that have 
given it up (with perhaps just one or two exceptions). 
On the contrary, practically all who make the experiment 
seem to develop it and then thrive on it. 

I think my friend of the Cape Times hits upon the out- 
standing reason why a newspaper should have a special 
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illustrated supplement: the reason seems to me so good 
that it will bear repetition— 

“The tendency in this country is to increase the num- 
ber of special features in daily publications, such as motors, 
fashions, cinema, industrial, etc., until a stage is reached 
when these features interfere considerably with the purely 
journalistic side of the paper.”’ 

I agree entirely with that statement. 

Next comes a vital question. If an illustrated supple- 
ment, why photogravure? Being fairly conversant with 
both letterpress and photogravure methods, their limita- 
tions and their possibilities, I make bold to say that, 
where illustrations are v.« important factor rather than 
letterpress or literary matter, photogravure stands pre- 
eminent. Photogravure has capacity to reproduce light 
and shade to a wider degree and in finer gradations than 
any othe: process yet discovered. Photogravure will give 
excellent results on cheap papers, and is far more adapt- 
able in this respect than letterpress. 

I go further and say that the day is not far distant 
when first the weeklies and later the dailies will have their 
photogravure supplements—small perhaps at first, com- 
mencing with monotone, then developing two-colour work, 
and finally adopting full colour. In fact, I believe that 
full-colour supplements for the daily papers are possible 
even to-day, and that, before many years, they will be 
used and will be produced by colour photogravure quicker 
and better than by any other known method. 

As recently as December, 1925, I had the honour of 
reading a paper before the Royal Society of Arts on colour 
printing processes, and I therein stated the following— 

‘The ink used in photogravure printing dries very 
rapidly indeed, and individual colours can be dried by 
means of heat and air almost instantaneously. This suggests 
the possibility of printing the second and subsequent 
colours for colour printing with a rapidity hitherto unat- 
tainable, and for these reasons I believe that the future of 
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colour printing will be very greatly influenced by colour 
photogravure, printed on multicolour machinery.” 

To-day this is taking place; colour work printed all in 
one operation from both reel and sheet-feed is already 
being done, not only in this country, but in North and 
South America, France, Spain, Germany, and Holland, 
and, in some instances, is printed in full colour on both 
sides of the sheet. Progress in photogravure, however 
slow in this country, is rapid elsewhere. 

You may possibly say, “This is all very well, but how 
are we in England going to introduce photogravure into 
our papers?” I would suggest that you might first follow 
the plan adopted in America, and partly in Germany, 
where firms expert in the practice of photogravure lay 
themselves out to produce supplements for the papers— 
weeklies in particular. This would certainly be followed 
by the more important papers installing their own plants, 
as the importance and usefulness of the work grow. 

But it will be argued, ‘How are we to insert such sup- 
plements, even if we print them?” This question of in- 
setting is at the very root of the trouble. To inset by 
hand is far too costly and absorbs too much time, and 
these were, I believe, two of the most important reasons for 
the stoppage of progress in this direction some few years ago 
by one of the most important of our English newspapers. 

The Americans solved the problem very early by pass- 
ing the work on to the newsagents, but our folk would 
have none of this, and I, for one, do not blame them. 
The Germans tackled the problem first by hand insetting, 
and then by separate insetting machines, one of which 
was on show at the Cologne Exhibition in 1929. 

The Berliner Tageblatt is a most excellent example of 
this latter method. They publish gravure supplements 
six days a week with a circulation of about 225,000 to 
350,000 per day. I need hardly suggest that such special- 
ized supplements offer exceptional opportunities for the 
advertising department to link up. 
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One must, however, face the fact that neither the 
American nor the German methods of insetting are really 
suitable for the British papers, the American for the 
reason already given, and the German because it must slow 
up production. 

I here suggest one or two thoughts for consideration 
on this question of production, and say first that the time 
is not yet when the photogravure process will cater for 
the very latest news illustration. This must still be done 
by half-tone, with the letterpress pages, but I suggest that 
reference to the larger dailies—take The Times, Telegraph, 
Mail, Express, etc.—will show that their most attractive 
pictures are not of an urgem «ws nature. They are topical 
and recent, but not necessarily demanding last-minute 
methods. In fact, some of the very best picture pages are 
those on which more time is taken. Once this simple prin- 
ciple is admitted, the rest is comparatively easy. 

The principle is this: the main page or pages for the 
illustrated supplement should go to press three or four 
hours earlier than the final urgent news, and the very 
latest news pictures should be included and printed with 
the letterpress. Provided this principle be conceded, then 
it is practical to-day to print beautiful photogravure sup- 
plements and insert them in the weekly or daily papers. 
In fact, it is already being done in a way that is perfectly 
practical for even the British daily, with all its demands 
for speed and efficiency. 

For more than two years people here and elsewhere have 
been working on this problem. Several inventions have 
been patented, and at least one excellent method has 
already emerged and become an accomplished fact. It is 
possible now to print a photogravure supplement on, say, 
one or two machines, starting before the newspaper presses, 
to re-wind the work so printed on to reels and insert these 
reels at the very last moment in the newspaper press in 
such a way that the photogravure work so printed syn- 
chronizes with the letterpress work on the newspaper press. 
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The control is absolutely effective; and I have seen, in a 
comparatively small office in Barcelona, with only four 
newspaper presses, an edition approaching 200,000 of a 
daily paper so produced in three hours. By the method 
of duplication, such as is already adopted in all the larger 
offices, this number could be increased to any extent. 

This method and invention will have very far-reaching 
results, since they open a way to the newspaper to offer its 
readers pictorial and advertising news of many kinds in an 
altogether more attractive form, besides offering the oppor- 
tunity of variety and colour which would never be possible 
if one was always obliged to wait for the very last news. 

It is because I have seen and carefully watched this 
method after working on the same problems for some two 
years that I can say very definitely that these things can 
be done—indeed, they are done. I suggest that if news- 
paper proprietors with courage and vision take up this 
new method, they will, by so doing, make a vast improve- 
ment in the appearance, capacity, and usefulness of their 
journals. 


LECTURE XXI 
THE GOSSIP COLUMN 


By THE Marquess or DONEGALL 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 27th February, 1930. 
In the chair: Mrs. A. L. Carruthers. 
SomE people seem to think that a peer, politician, prize- 
fighter, actress, or other oddity is in the happy position 
of being wooed by editors, armed with large cheques and 
lengthy contracts, and that once the name of the fortunate 
individual has appeared in *‘-point Caslon at the top of 
the page he is relieved from earthly worry for a consider- 
able time. I should like to dispel this illusion. 

I want to tell you how I first came into journalism. 
I was sitting one day having a Norwegian lesson—I was 
working for the Diplomatic Service—when an old Oxford 
friend rushed unceremoniously into the room—a manner- 
ism learnt possibly during his reporting days—and de- 
manded that I should come and see his editor. The result 
of that interview was that I agreed to write the Sunday 
News gossip page, under the title “‘ Almost in Confidence” 
(one of Percy Cudlipp’s bright flashes of genius) and under 
the tuition of my Oxford friend, Patrick Dixon. As I had 
fully expected, I failed in the Diplomatic Examination, 
and that—as Sherlock Holmes’s clients used to say—is 
why I am here to-day. 

I soon discovered in the Sunday News office that there 
was more in gossip-writing than met the eye. Pat Dixon’s 
sighs as he laboriously rewrote my best paragraphs con- 
vinced me of this. Eventually the great day came when 
Dixon fell ill. His illness meant that, for the first time 
in my life, I wrote the page, subbed it, saw it made up, 
and put it to bed. Since that day, ladies and gentlemen 
—-to use a pompous expression favoured by people who 
take correspondence courses—I have never looked back. 
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After that preamble and personal publicity, let us get 
down to business. 

Gossip is far older than the news story. The reason for 
this is, I think, that primitive people can never tell a story 
without embellishment; and, after all, gossip is a news 
story, complete with “ brass fittings.”’ 

As to the actual antiquity of the two, Caesar’s dispatches 
(or possibly those of Xenophon) are about the earliest news 
stories that I can think of. There was a “sneak-guest”’ 
controversy in Roman times. Cicero called the “‘sneak- 
guest’ one who “sinned against the salt,’”’ and (I say this 
in no way irreverently) the Bible is full of excellent gossip 
stories. In the fifth chapter of Daniel, the story of Belshaz- 
zar's feast, in which the writing on the wall appeared, is 
full of those touches which delight the gossip-writer. The 
minute description of who was present, what they drank 
and talked about, the King’s reactions, the Queen’s wise 
words—the whole thing is a perfect modern gossip story. 
We come down through the ages to Pepys and much of 
Boswell, especially the historic meeting of Wilkes and 
Johnson at Mr. Dilly’s dinner-table. After all, the gap 
between a biographer and a gossip-writer is very narrow. 

In the last century, gossip was much more personal and 
malicious than it is to-day. The hostess of that time really 
had something to complain about, and the gossip of the 
period was very similar to the type of stuff which appears 
in Town Topics to-day. Here, for instance, is a charming 
extract from an American paper of this kind— 

“About five years ago, when Lady Donegall brought 
her only son, the youthful Marquess of Donegall, to New 
York, it was an open secret that she wished to annex Grace 
Vanderbilt as a daughter-in-law. The plan failed and 
Lady Donegall sailed away disappointed. The Marquess, 
now 26 years old, has not yet found any girl willing to 
exchange her millions for his title.”’ 

Well, that was the sort of thing that our grandfathers 
had to put up with. I may say, in explanation of this 
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paragraph, that I met Miss Vanderbilt once and that 
my mother’s health has not been seriously impaired by 
this great disappointment ! 

I have tried to show that gossip is nothing new, but 
there are two sides to everything, and I feel it only fair to 
say that Mr. Swaffer told me confidentially that he in- 
vented it in 1912. 

Let us deal with gossip as it is to-day. The general 
public classes all gossip together, without discrimination. 
But there are, of course, many kinds. 

We have, first, the serious political gossip, which is a 
series of comments on events of the day. Each set of 
paragraphs is really in th. nature of a leading article, 
written in the first person. I should take as an example 
of this that excellent feature the “Londoner’s Diary” 
in the Evening Standard. It is hardly concerned with 
“Society” at all. 

Then we have stage gossip. The author of this has the 
peculiarity of being called a critic instead of a gossip- 
writer. 

Thirdly, there is a woman’s gossip, which, to my ignorant 
male mind, appears always to consist of brides’ trousseaux 
and wedding presents, and what people wore at a first 
night... . “And then, dearest, there was that lovely 
man who makes cocktail glasses out of pink tortoiseshell. 
Too, too bogus, don’t you think? And Lady X in virgin 
white. So few women nowadays can wear it. And how 
slim she is. Divinely clever, considering, don’t you think 
or don’t you?” . . . You know the sort of thing. 

Next we have the social diary. At present there is no 
signed daily diary, and I have often wondered whether 
there is any reason for this. It is, of course, obvious that 
one man cannot do a daily diary without being able, if 
necessary, to call on contributors. Even daily diaries vary 
from the serious-minded ‘‘Peterborough” in the Daily 
Telegraph to the ever good-natured ‘Mr. Gossip” in the 
Daily Sketch. The cynicism of the “Dragoman” in the 
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Daily Express lends that very well-informed column a 
cachet of its own. Another feature of the “Dragoman” 
column is its racing gossip. I stress this last point because 
I think that gossip should cover as many facets of life as 
possible, and I am fully aware that my own column in 
the Sunday Graphic falls short where the turf is concerned. 
However, as I know nothing about racing and I refuse to 
have any contributors, there is nothing to be done about it. 

Lastly, we have the Sunday diarists, whose job, I con- 
tend, is to give a history of the week, touching on the 
events mentioned by other gossip-writers during the week, 
but giving the reader a more personal angle on these events 
and pointing out aspects of them which had not had time 
to mature when the daily column went to press. It should 
be comment, much more than a recital of facts. Whether 
the comment be humorous, facetious, garrulous, or cynical 
does not matter. No style can please everyone. It would 
be the ideal Sunday column to which a man in fifty years’ 
time would go for a pen picture of our age. 

Each generation thinks that it is more advanced, more 
progressive, and naughtier than the last. It is for the 
Sunday columnist to try to transplant himself into another 
age and look at 1930 with an unbiased mind. His job is 
to try to find out what it is really all about and help the 
reader's mind to sort the hotch-potch of miscellaneous 
information collected from the week’s newspapers. 

Let me digress a moment from the ideal Sunday column 
to note the interesting development that has taken place 
in gossip since the War. Many people think that gossip 
is only written by, and for, snobs. Many who are not 
snobs read gossip, and it is impossible to write it if you 
are a snob. Before the War, it is true, such gossip as 
existed was purely social, and, as such, concerned Ed- 
wardian society, that small and exclusive coterie round 
the Court. 

But, like everything else, gossip has been influenced by 
democracy, and almost anyone who is in any way “news’”’ 
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is eligible for mention in a gossip column. A name as a 
name has no longer the electrifying effect that it had, and 
a paragraph written after the style of the Court Circular 
is no longer gossip. In other words, in these days it isno 
longer any use mentioning a duke if you have not got a 
story about him. Of course, if the man who spilled the 
soup down your neck happened to be a duke, it makes 
the story doubly worth telling. 

In our ideal modern gossip column the writer should 
have his eye continually on the news and cultivate every 
kind of acquaintance. You never know when your friend’s 
butler might become news and, consequently, “gossip” 
in its new interpretation. 

Let us continue with the constitution of the ideal gossip 
column. I will take the Sunday column, as my daily 
colleagues might rightly tell me that I did not know what 
I was talking about if I encroached on their preserves. 
I have laid down certain broad rules which can be sum- 
marized thus— 

1. Have as much dialogue as possible. 

2. Personal stories about a well-known person are what 
you want to try to collect. They are always useful and 
very hard to get to order. 

3. Do not write down to the public. It flatters them 
to be puzzled. 

4. Only three paragraphs on each subject. 

5. Make the thing read like a continuous story even if 
your links are far fetched. 

6. Never “reminisce”? unless you have a topical news 
story on which to hang your reminiscences. 

7. Make anyone who wants a “‘ boost” give you a good 
story in exchange. 

As to the constitution of the ideal page, I favour a 
picture make-up such as that used in the Sunday Dispatch. 
It adds a great deal to the value of the feature. In the 
Sunday News I used to try to arrange that there should 
be a story in the matter about every picture in my “ frieze.” 
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From personal experience I know that it is exceedingly 
annoying to find no mention of the pictures in the matter. 

The introductory paragraphs should either be that big 
piece of news that you have been sitting on all the week 
in the hope that some rival would not have ‘‘spilled the 
beans”’ in a daily, or else about tendencies, new customs, 
and such like. A good example of this is the increas- 
ing popularity of sherry as opposed to cocktails. The fic- 
titious bottle-green bowler hats that led to the undoing 
of Evelyn Waugh’s gossip-writer in ‘Vile Bodies’ is 
another example. 

Next comes the week’s entertainments, contrasting 
parties if possible—a political reception and a “ Bright 
Young People” party, or something of the kind. This 
introduces stories from personal experience about well- 
known people who were there. 

Exhibitions and charities, in my opinion, make dull 
reading, but they have to be given a certain amount of 
space. 

A good “grouse” about three-quarter way down the 
page goes down marvellously, and a talk with a politician 
once a week is essential. Politics should definitely be 
covered by the ideal Sunday column. 

The page should end in a light vein. “The Glossary,”’ 
which the Dispatch used to run, was excellent, and I think 
(though I do not want to blow my own trumpet) that 
“People Young Mayfair Congratulates” and “My Tame 
Half Wit” are as good as anything else. 

But there is a most important thing I must not forget 
—‘‘the Stunt.” The element of surprise and anticipation 
which the serial editor relies on can be brought into the 
gossip page. “What will he donext?”’ That is the atmo- 
sphere you want to create. 

Lord Castlerosse’s night in Hyde Park and tour of 
London in a motor coach were both excellent. His ex- 
perience when he pretended to be his own valet on a 
journey was also good. 
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From the number of letters I received when I worked 
for a night as a waiter at the Berkeley, nominally for a 
bet, I gather that that little stunt went down quite well, 
and selling toys as a hawker in Holborn, though it was 
actually used as an article in the Daily Sketch, would have 
done equally well for gossip. 

Apart from these, I have always found that a little 
competition, even for trivial prizes, stimulates interest. 
The number of readers who entered my competition for 
composing a poem on how to pronounce Dean Inge’s name 
was a revelation to the competition editor. 

Now we come to the question : “‘Must gossip be malicious 
or indiscreet ?”’ 

There are two schools of thought about this, and Lord 
Castlerosse would be the first to admit that he has occa- 
sionally given it to people straight from the shoulder. So 
did Lady Eleanor Smith. Lord Castlerosse would say that 
they deserved it, and I agree with him. Also, it is good 
journalism. Looking at the question from a purely mate- 
rial point of view, however, I contend that this policy is 
short-sighted. I am not afraid of making enemies and, 
if people deserve it, I see no reason why they should not 
“get it in the neck.” But the gossip-writer relies on the 
goodwill of his friends to get his stuff, and maliciousness, 
or even severe comment, breeds distrust. No one knows 
when he will be the next victim and he is careful, in con- 
sequence, in front of the gossip-writer. Lord Castlerosse, 
in the old days, used to think it worth while. I do not, 
and I do not think that the readers miss it. Ever since I 
started writing gossip I have been fighting an uphill 
battle not to lose the trust of my acquaintances. I have 
been extremely careful, and have tried to balance the 
scales. 

Sometimes, by sitting on a story because someone asked 
me to do so, I have lost it, but I contend that this policy 
(I am speaking of gossip, not news) pays in the long run, 
and that, in the long run, the page benefits by it. Naturally, 
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I have made mistakes—many of them—and committed 
unintentional indiscretions. One, as a matter of fact, in- 
volved me in hot water in very high circles. Fortunately 
it was overlooked and I was forgiven. 

I explained earlier that the gossip column has become 
elastic, just as society has. There is no reason to mention 
those people whom one knows detest publicity. Gossip is 
concerned with people who ‘“‘do” things—people who are 
‘“‘news’’—and most people whose minds have progressed 
beyond the ‘nineties like favourable publicity. This, I 
may say, includes some of London’s most respected host- 
esses. As to the others, their attitude precludes them from 
being news, 80 why make enemies? Naturally, I am gen- 
eralizing, and it is on the exceptions that the gossip-writer 
trips up. 

Sometimes we fall into disfavour through no fault of 
our own. The gossip-public—society is too narrow a term 
—does not discriminate : gossip-writers are gossip-writers, 
and that’s that! An indiscreet feature that appeared 
recently is a case in point. We were cold-shouldered and 
a raging controversy started, causing me to make an 
incursion into The Tumes on the subject of “sneak-guests.”’ 

This controversy afforded an excellent example of the 
difference between Lord Castlerosse’s tactics and my own. 
I will not bore you with my letter. Suffice it to say, that I 
tried to point out that many serious and respected journal- 
ists were gossip-writers and that the “sneak-guest”’ was 
no friend of ours. 

Here is what Lord Castlerosse said in the ‘‘Londoner’s 
Log”: “I don’t care a tinker’s curse about the troubles 
of a society journalist, and less than half that for the 
feelings of those who are hurt by what is said about them 
in the newspapers. I don’t care if all the dukes of England 
go dotty and all the barons become transformed into 
bloaters.”’ 

Well, that was frank, anyway. Magnificent ! 

I am glad that we had the “sneak-guest” fight. It 
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cleared the air and I think that, if anything, we legitimate 
gossip-writers have benefited. 

I have said enough of our difficulties and I have dwelt 
rather long on the subject, because many people think 
that the life of a gossip-writer is one long revel. What are 
the advantages? We get the best of everything. Head 
waiters, of all men, know on which side their bread is 
buttered. Free cinemas and theatres come our way. 

But there are greater compensations than that, and I 
will just read a short paragraph of a letter from a place 
called Mogil Mogil, in New South Wales. (No, I did not 
make it up!) The letter reads: ‘‘This is from an English- 
man in a very far-away cov~.try. I often wonder what’s 
happening over there, and your page tells me most things 
I want to know about the younger generation. I’m abso- 
lutely fed up with the sight of cattle. Do carry on the 
good work.” 

Letters like that make it really worth while. 

Another thing that makes me glad I failed in the Diplo- 
matic Examination is that for every friend I may have 
lost (and I am not aware of any) through writing gossip, 
I have gained ten: people for whom I have been able to 
do some little service, and, last but not least, the many 
colleagues who bore with me and helped me when I 
arrived in a strange world—Fleet Street. Interloper as I 
must have seemed to them, they gave me the chance of 
showing them that I had no intention of being just a 
Fleet Street “stunt,’’ but wanted to be one of them. 


LECTURE XXII 


BOOK REVIEWING 


By E. B. OsBorn 
(Literary Editor, The Morning Post) 
Delwered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 13th March, 1930. 
In the chair: Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld. 
Mr. OsBorn started with ‘an entertaining and edifying 
anecdote”’ of an Eton master who took a trip on an Oban 
pleasure steamer and had a heart-to-heart talk with a 
pawky person in a cloth cap, one of those that look as if 
they were made of zinc. When the Eton master told him 
what he did for a living, he said: “You an’ me belong to 
sair despisit professions. I’m a plumber myself!” 

“He might just as well have said he was a reviewer of 
books,’”’ Mr. Oghorn declared. ‘‘I can well remember the 
time when book reviewing was indeed a ‘sair despisit’ 
branch of daily journalism—though not without honour and 
an honorarium when practised for the literary weeklies. 

“My first review—written at the age of fifteen, on the 
eve of a General Election—should have been a warning,” 
continued Mr. Osborn “TI had got hold of a little book 
of verse by a Parliamentary candidate, who was also a 
Sunday school teacher. The chief poem was about the 
annual Sunday school picnic; it was a most impressive 
production, but I can only recall one stanza— 

There was ham and beef and chicken 
All set out with care; 
And lots of pickled onions 
With perfume filled the air. 
Guying the thing made an amusing half-column, and it 
was promptly published by the paper which was opposing 
the candidate. When the expected payment failed to 
arrive I called at the office to ask why. I saw the manager, 
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and he said very politely: ‘We don’t pay for literature.’ 
‘But it was politics,’ I replied, and, after a little argu- 
ment, I received three half-crowns. 

‘Some years later I offered my services as a reviewer 
to another prosperous Lancashire paper, and the offer was 
graciously accepted. But when the question of remunera- 
tion was raised, the reply was: ‘Well, you get the books, 
don’t you?’ Nothing doing! 

“Tn 1900, when my wander-years in the Far West were 
over and I joined up with a London morning paper—the 
same I have the honour to serve to-day—book reviewing 
had become a recognized branch of daily journalism. 
Reviews were paid for at a modest rate, and were pub- 
lished with a sort of regular irregularity. But they were 
not regarded as valid stuff; they were described as ‘ Litt,’ 
and used as inexpensive padding when there was a short- 
age of news. It is true the book page had already appeared 
in a rudimentary form, the space assigned being precisely 
proportioned to the amount of publishers’ advertisements. 
But it was apt to vanish away softly and silently if any 
prominent politician made a big speech or died at an 
inconvenient hour. 

“The modern idea that a new book may be news, and 
important news at that, was scoffed at thirty, or even 
twenty, years ago. To-day it is universally accepted in 
theory, if not always in practice, and the reviewer of 
books is regarded as a pukka journalist with a right to 
his ration of that priceless commodity mentioned in a 
saying of the late Lord Northcliffe: ‘My space is my for- 
tune, sir, she said.’ It is true that traces of the former 
inferiority still cling about him and his vocation. Thus 
it is still generally believed that his job is the easiest of 
all in, or about, a newspaper office. That was why, when 
I was about to take my annual month off last summer, a 
worried news-editor (whose job, I admit, 1s the hardest 
of all) scornfully observed: ‘Off on holiday—you whose 
life is all holiday!’ And that is why outsiders who want 
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to catch a few journalistic guineas almost always ask for 
‘a little reviewing.’ I have received hundreds of letters 
from persons, without any journalistic or literary experi- 
ence, who candidly confess that they do not know much 
about writing, but feel sure they could produce excellent 
reviews. They as good as say: ‘I know nothing about the 
literary game, I have no special knowledge, I’ve never 
had as much as a par accepted—but I am quite prepared 
to damn a book into which the author has put years of 
his life.’ Sometimes I see these people, and let them down 
as lightly as possible, and give them a novel by way of 
consolation. And I shall never forget an interview with 
one of them, a pretty girl :n crushed-strawberry, who 
refused the proffered novel because its dust jacket did 
not harmonize with her frock. 

“We are all apt to believe our job is the most onerous 
of all, as well as the most honourable. But I do not think 
I am guilty of hard-boiled egotism when I say that book- 
reviewing, to he really effective, is as arduous and re- 
sponsible a business as any other branch of journalism. 
After all, I have had, and still have, constant experience 
in the other branches—from writing leaders and topical 
articles to reporting boxing matches and concocting gos- 
sip pars! 

“When the President of the Institute gave his address 
on editorials, he brought down from number 27 Tudor 
Street, that Mount Sinai just across the road, the Ten 
Commandments of leader-writing. I have not read them, 
but know only too well I have broken them all one time 
or other! Book reviewing does not suggest another Deca- 
logue, but I propose to draw up ten sets of suggestions 
for the benefit of the book reviewer who wishes to make 
the most and best of his job—for himself and for his paper. 

“1. Cultivate a lucid and logical style; if you can, be 
both pithy and picturesque. A review must be made read- 
able. If you are guilty of sloppy writing, which is a sure 
sign of slovenly thinking, book lovers will not attach much 
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importance to what you say about the masters, living or 
dead, of English prose and poetry. So study the works 
of those writers, from Matthew Arnold and W. E. Henley 
to J. C. Squire and Robert Lynd, who have made literary 
criticism a minor art. 

“2. If the choice rests with yourself, do not choose bad 
books for review. The worst fate that can befall them is 
to be ignored. 

‘3. This particularly applies to pornographic stuff. If 
you ‘strafe’ it or, worse still, communicate with the Home 
Secretary about it, the nasty thing has a far wider circu- 
lation. 

‘4, Concentrate on the good books, of which there is a 
sufficient supply to fill much more space than any daily 
paper can afford to give. Be chary in the use of superla- 
tives and such words as ‘genius.’ But if you are kindled 
to enthusiasm, let your readers—and the author—feel the 
fire. And, in your review of a worthy work, always try 
to include a sentence that sums up its merits. Your final 
duty is to your readers ; authors come next; and then the 
publishers. As newspapers are business undertakings, the 
business point of view must be considered. It is best 
served by obtaining and retaining the confidence of readers, 
who bitterly resent being beguiled into buying an indif- 
ferent book. 

“5. Promptness in reviewing is the greatest boon to the 
publisher—who is never a Barabbas, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, but an honest purveyor of provender for the 
mind, who is always keen about the success of his authors. 
How be beams over his matutinal bacon-and-eggs when 
he reads a review of one of his books in a morning paper 
on the day of publication! The phrase ‘Published To-day’ 
at the head of a review is a great revenue-earning title. 
So get your review written for the day of publication, 
even if you have to sit up half the night to read the book. 
Do not think you have to sit on it for days, like a hen 
hatching out eggs, in order that your judgment may be 
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judicious. I am convinced that the best reviews are 
written when the appeal of a book is fresh in the mind. 

“6. Read every book from cover to cover, if it is worth 
reviewing. Read it all, even if only a par can be given 
to it. It is the only honest course, and here, at any rate, 
honesty is the best policy, as Dr. Pangloss said when he 
received the bank-note. 

“7. Keep a keen look-out for promising first books, and 
deal gently with their inevitable imperfections. The ap- 
prentice to letters never forgets first words of encourage- 
ment and, if and when he becomes a literary celebrity, 
will always cherish a warm affection for the journal that 
first recognized his gifts. 

“8. Be catholic-minded as far as possible. Be just to 
a book that is good of its kind, even if you do not like 
that kind of thing. Hold the balance fairly between the 
old masters and the new. Do not scoff at the great Vic- 
torians, such as Thackeray and Tennyson, because it is 
the fashion for the moment to cry them down. On the 
other hand, while ignoring the cliques and claques which 
boost the newcomers, try to understand the ideas and 
ideals of the youngest generation (which is really the 
oldest), and deal sympathetically with their books. Even 
poetry is a progressive art. And, if you cannot quite make 
out what a young experimentalist is driving at, remember 
that quotation is the sincerest form of criticism. 

“9. Do not be highbrow or academic or pernicketty. 
Because an author is a ‘best-seller,’ it does not follow 
that he deserves the contempt of all cultured persons. 
The wildly popular novelist invariably has one priceless 
gift—that faculty of story-telling which put the elder 
Dumas among the immortals, though he had no distinc- 
tion of style, and most of his characters are mere mario- 
nettes. Though I have a fair knowledge of the classics, 
I have no patience with those erudite reviewers who are 
always conjuring up the ghosts of Aristotle and Longinus 
to rebuke the moderns. The reviewer ought not to worry 
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himself and his readers about small faults and flaws in a 
book, such as trifling grammatical mistakes and split 
infinitives and the like. His business is to see and say 
whether it adds anything to our knowledge of human life 
and Nature, or quickens our sense of truth and beauty 
and terror and power in the world within us and the 
world without. 

“10. Love books—the new ones, some of which will be 
classics fifty years hence; and the old ones, which have 
set our present standards of literary merit. Love books, 
but do not be a bookworm. Journalism to-day is, as my 
old friend the late Lord Glenesk was fond of saying, the 
greatest school of practical philosophy the world has ever 
seen. The modern journalist is the philosopher at the 
street corner, watching the ways of men and listening to 
their talk—as old Socrates did in ancient Athens. The 
book reviewer must not stick in his study; like all his 
colleagues he must stand at the street corner. That is to 
say, book reviewing never ought to be a journalist’s 
whole-time job ; he must have other work, which will take 
him out among his fellow-creatures. Life is a much bigger 
thing than Letters, and the best criticism of literature is 
that which shows how far it harmonizes with the greatest 
art of all—the Art of Living. 

“T am afraid all this sounds like a sermon delivered by 
a Scottish minister, with one eye on those who sit and 
wriggle under him and the other on the collection plate, 
meaning in this case publishers’ advertisements. Well, as 
I have said, the business side of book reviewing must be 
considered. Fortunately, as I have shown, this can be 
done without the least loss of freedom in comment. And, 
to take another point which comes in here appropriately 
enough, there need be no fear of libel—as long as you 
review the book and not its author! 

“T have never succeeded in living up to the ideal of the 
complete reviewer set forth in my tabulated suggestions. 
If the spirit and the flesh were always equal to the task, 
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the limitations of space and time inseparable from journal- 
istic work would prevent perfection. That a new book is 
news is the modern principle which, as time goes on, will 
be more and more widely applied. Obviously the publica- 
tion of a new novel, say, which will be read by 50,000 or 
10,000, or even 1,000 people is as important an event, to 
say the least, as a piano recital, which will be heard by 
a few hundred enthusiasts, or the performance of an old 
play that has no public appeal and may never be repeated. 
Yet news-editors have not quite grasped this obvious fact. 
Still, the knowledge that the public are keenly interested 
in books compels him to give them a place in the news 
columns. 

‘“‘The reviewing of what is called a ‘news book,’ because 
it contains new information of particular interest to the 
public—the public that is always anxious to hear some 
new thing—is apt to be a tricky piece of work. Some- 
times the review copy has come in very late, and you 
have very little time to read and get your story written 
and adorned with attractive headlines. Well, we journal- 
ists—slaves of the Eternal Now—are well accustomed to 
working against the clock. When I am set such a task, 
T have just the same sort of anxious exhilaration which I 
have felt when trying to get the runs necessary for vic- 
tory in a cricket match, when the time for drawing stumps 
is rapidly approaching. And when the last sentence is 
written and the messenger boy in waiting trots off with the 
copy to the printer, I feel like the batsman in the late 
D. L. A. Jephson’s poem of victory won in the last over— 

The last ball hung like a ripened peach, 
The skipper stood firm as a rock 


Then swung his bat, and away she flew 
And shattered the face of the clock. 


‘Yes, and however pressed for time, I always contrive 
to slip in two or three sentences summing up the literary 


merits of the book. That is only fair to the author and 
publisher, since otherwise the public may be misled as to 
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the real value of the book, from which, it may be, only 
one or two intriguing bits have been quoted. And let me 
add that the process of ‘ gutting’ a book at considerable 
length, which is sometimes done, is most unfair—for it 
inevitably prevents a number of people from buying the 
book. I know how authors and publishers feel about that 
sort of thing, and also about the equally unsportsmanlike 
trick of giving away the secret of a detective story. 

“It has been my good fortune, ever since reviewing 
became my vocation, to serve under editors who have 
never allowed pressure to be put on reviewers to give a 
favourable notice of a book that did not deserve it. In 
the long run that is the most profitable policy in every 
way. Of course, all forms of pressure or persuasion are 
practised by minor authors in order to get favourable 
reviews. Payment is occasionally—very occasionally— 
offered, and a new dodge, sending one a ready-made 
laudatory notice, has lately come into fashion. All such 
persuasive letters must go into the waste-paper basket 
unanswered, but you must not allow them to affect your 
estimate of a book. 

“The authors who really count never condescend to 
these attempts to influence a reviewer. And it is my 
experience, and that of other professional tasters of 
literature, that authors are always grateful for words of 
praise and seldom inclined to resent honest adverse 
criticism. I have hundreds of kindly letters from poets 
and novelists, not a few of them from those whose work 
has not been cordially commended. The man of letters, 
I find, is rather a magnanimous beast as a rule,’’ Mr. 
Osborn concluded. 

Mr. Osborn then faced a barrage of questions, fired at 
him on the invitation of the chairman, who set the ex- 
ample by asking: “What is the viewpoint of the book- 
reviewer vis-d-vis his newspaper?” Mr. Osborn said he 
thought that, on the whole, books were not sufficiently 
regarded as news. Reviews, pure and simple, were best 
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kept on a literary page, where they were usually to be 
found, but each case ought to be dealt with on its merits. 

Mr. Warner Allen reminded the gathering that books 
as news could never provide a “‘scoop,”’ because they were 
available to all papers simultaneously. 

“T’ve never yet seen the reviewer who is a first-class 
news-getter from books,” said the chairman. “That is, 
of course, the news-editor’s job.” 

Replying to a query from Miss Imandt, Mr. Osborn ; 
said he regarded all book societies with suspicion. “Asq 
for novelists with relations in the peerage,’ he added 
“we most of us have them nowadays! I can, at any ratey 
assure you that I have never looked up an author fn 
Burke!” 
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THE WOMAN JOURNALIST 


By Mrs. Emiuie H. PEACOCKE 
(Editor, Woman’s Department, Daily Telegraph) 
Delivered in the Hall of the Institute of Journalists, 27th March, 1930. 
In the chair: Mr. A. E. Watson. 

Wurtz I greatly appreciate the honour done me in asking 
me to deal in this course of lectures with the subject of 
the woman journalist, I would have liked to be in a posi- 
tion to say, in the exprecsive phraseology of our craft, 
that the story had already been “covered,” that we had 
listened to lectures by experts on every classification of 
journalism that readily occurs to the mind, and that it was, 
therefore, entirely superfluous to discuss the woman jour- 
nalist as a separate entity. 

The various professional and craft organizations to 
which journalists belong do not differentiate in any way 
between men and women. In the Institute, a journalist 
is a person whose main occupation is journalism. Women 
are elected on to its governing body, the Council, and 
serve on its committees. There is a woman on the Ex- 
ecutive of the Council. In the National Union of Journal- 
ists the agreements made with the N.P.A. and the News- 
paper Society make no difference between men and women 
as regards regularized payment and hours and conditions 
of working. The journalist is a journalist. 

This degree of equality is remarkable, the more so be- 
cause it is taken as a matter of course and was acceded 
without interference or influence from outside. I have 
found that feminist organizations which have put up 
great fights for equality for women in other professions 
are surprised and even a little incredulous when they hear 
that this is the case. 
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So far so good. It is only when we come to the actual 
newspaper office that we are met with the curious anomaly 
of the journalist who is also a woman. 

Individual journalists who are women have filled most 
of the roles that have been dealt with in the earlier lectures. 
We know of distinguished women correspondents—even 
war correspondents—of leader-writers on national daily 
newspapers, of women literary editors, of dramatic critics, 
film critics, woman’s page and social editors, reporters, 
departmental sub-editors, Lobby representatives, gossip- 
writers, and, of course, special writers on every subject. 

The everyday staff demand for the services of the jour- 
nalist who is a woman is, however, in actual practice, 
chiefly confined to the editing of women’s sections, to 
social editing and gossip-writing, specializing in fashion 
intelligence, and general and specialized news reporting. 

Many of the women who are carrying out the work I 
have just detailed draw salaries far above the minimum 
rates laid down by agreement. They occupy important 
positions, and the contribution they make to the news- 
paper is appreciated. They often work side by side with 
their men colleagues, and invariably on most excellent 
terms with them, but I am afraid I cannot claim that 
they are recognized as part of the executive of the news- 
paper office, in the full sense. Promotion does not come 
to them in the ordinary course of events. 

In passing, I would like to draw attention to the very 
different state of affairs obtaining in the advertising world, 
where women directors and managing directors, with real 
powers, are on the boards of the great advertising agencies. 

This difference in -the attitude towards the woman 
worker is the more remarkable when one remembers the 
importance which the modern newspaper attaches to the 
advertising agency and the amount of revenue which 
comes to the newspaper through its medium. 

Now, I am going to tread on delicate ground. 

The sub-editors’ table on daily newspapers is closed to 
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women. This is a chief factor in the passing over of the 
claims of journalists who are women when promotions are 
in the air and some of the higher executive posts being 
filled. 

I am aware that there has been a handful of women 
sub-editors on daily newspapers; I know that to-day a 
great deal of sub-editing is actually done by women— 
only they are called editorial assistants—but women sub- 
editors are not recognized as part of the organization in 
the same stabilized way as women reporters. I have 
never been able to understand the reason for this barrier, 
and less so than ever to-day, when there is an admitted 
shortage of sub-editors. 

Personally, I came up .~vainst this barrier very early 
in my career. At the age of 17, having already had some 
staff experience on the Northern Echo, I gaily replied to 
an advertisement in the Daily News for a sub-editorship 
on a morning newspaper. I had not the remotest idea 
what the paper was or where it was published, I did not 
mention the matter to any of my family, and I was 
secretly very relieved when the days passed by and 
nothing happened. About a fortnight later, to my sur- 
prise and somewhat to my embarrassment, a letter arrived 
from the Yorkshire Observer, delightfully courteous, but 
terribly firm— 

‘Dear Madam, 

“We regret that we cannot possibly see our way to 
offering a position as sub-editor to a lady. The difficulties 
and objections are, in our view, insuperable, and you will 
forgive us for not going into them. But we do wish to 
say this—that, on its merits, your application is perhaps 
the best of a great number (about 100) which we received 
in reply to our advert. in January. 

“We are, etc.” 

That was the position—years ago. Is it so very different 
to-day ? 

While the last sentence of this letter was very gratifying 
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to the professional vanity of an ambitious young woman 
in her teens, the unequivocal refusal to contemplate the 
possibility of a woman as sub-editor was upsetting to 
her plans. 

One might, in those far-off days, have decided to become 
a militant suffragette with a grievance against a world 
that denied the sheltered life of the sub-editorial table to 
women, or one might turn instead to some other branch 
of journalism, as, for instance, the more adventurous, 
exciting, and exacting one of reporting. 

Reporting I found, on arrival in London a little later, 
was regarded as fit and proper work for journalists who 
were women. Editors and newspapers then, as now, 
valued the woman’s point of view. They were beginning 
to engage women news-getters on their staffs and to give 
some of them first-class assignments. 

I have always been puzzled—and still am, for the posi- 
tion is much the same to-day—at the alacrity displayed in 
using women as reporters with, on the other hand, the ex- 
treme reluctance to employ them as sub-editors. Women, 
it is true, often make the best of reporters. Brilliant work 
is being done in several instances by women on morning 
newspapers. They are keen and conscientious, and quick 
on the up-take. The late Lord Leverhulme, I remember, 
rather startled the newspaper offices a few years ago by 
the fervency of his tribute to the woman reporter. 

‘Tt is difficult at any time of the day,” he said, “to re- 
fuse an interview with a lady reporter. She sits in one’s office 
and transfixes one with her glittering eye—and I like it.” 

When asked next day by a woman reporter to expand 
on the subject of the glittering eye, he added that one 
reason why he liked women reporters was because they 
were so quick to understand and to grasp the point, and 
they brought enthusiasm into their work of news-gathering. 

Reporting work, all the same, means long hours, 
conditions that are often difficult, and being out in all 
weathers ; it demands good health, zest, tact, a knowledge 
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of psychology, contact at first hand with all sorts and 
conditions, and some understanding of the sordid side of 
life. It is very responsible work and—this is a point that 
is often overlooked—the reporter is the outside repre- 
sentative, and in many cases the only human link be- 
tween the paper and the hundreds of thousands, or the 
millions, as the case may be, who read it. 

And now, please, forgive me if I stray back to that 
tantalizing sub-editorial table. I suppose it is like the 
challenge of “Keep off the grass”’ in the parks, or the 
““Trespassers will be prosecuted’’ boards in the country. 
Why ? 

The way to promotion so often lies through this depart- 
ment of journalistic acti.‘iy, and it is extraordinarily 
difficult to discover what is the real objection to women 
being given a fair trial. The reasons given are usually 
frivolous. There is, for instance, what I might call “the 
language difficulty.” It is urged that chief sub-editors 
could not give instructions or impose reprimands with 
that robust vigour that they find necessary, if women sat 
at the table—and yet I have known one mild-mannered, 
gentle, but immensely capable occupant of the chief sub- 
editor’s chair look positively pained at the post-War free- 
dom of the language used by young women reporters. 

Sometimes one is met with a more or less vague legend 
of a woman sub-editor having once been tried and the 
experiment not having answered. The incident of a par- 
ticular woman having failed to fit into a particular depart- 
ment is remembered, and the endless stream of men who 
have been given a trial at the same table and found want- 
ing is conveniently forgotten. 

Perhaps, as my job for some years now has been to edit 
Woman’s and Home pages, I ought to say something 
about the Women’s Departments and the opportunities 
they offer women. Speaking from a long experience of 
newspaper work, including general reporting on the staffs 
of the Daily Mail and the Daily Express among other 
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great national daily newspapers, and a variety of depart- 
mental editing, I consider that the woman’s department, 
as things stand to-day, gives the journalist who is a 
woman the best all-round outlet for the exercise of her 
craft. There are only a certain number of pages in a 
newspaper and the woman’s page is one of them. The 
position of the woman’s page editor is an interesting one. 
She is answerable to the editor for the contents of that 
particular page and for its production. Her sphere of 
work, so far from being a limited one, brings her into 
contact with a great variety of departments, not only 
editorial but typographical, mechanical, process, com- 
mercial advertising, publicity, and so on. It calls for 
initiative, experience, judgment, a sense of responsibility, 
and a knowledge of the technique of newspaper produc- 
tion. It brings her into touch with the outside world of 
contributors and artists. The woman’s department, there- 
fore, is a first-class training ground for the young woman 
journalist, whatever branch of work she may have in 
view ultimately. 

When conditions in the newspaper industry are normal, 
free-lancing, done on an organized basis, offers a splendid 
field to women of the right type. By the right type I 
mean those who combine the faculty for application, 
alertness of mind, wide range of subjects, the gift of easy 
writing, and—most important of all—the ability to ‘‘sense”’ 
markets which are constantly changing. The successful 
free-lance needs to study the character of the contents 
of the newspapers almost as closely as the financier 
watches the movements of the Stock Exchange. 

The future, and by that I mean the near future, holds 
out good prospects for the woman journalist. More and 
more women are reading our newspapers, and the news- 
paper proprietor must have women as well as men on his 
stafis if the contents of his newspaper are to make a 
complete appeal. 

Another important factor that will make things easier 
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for women is the tendency of daughters of journalists to 
enter the profession. The young girls of to-day are often 
not only very keen and enterprising, but amazingly effi- 
cient, and it is not likely that proud fathers who are 
journalists will put unnecessary obstacles to advancement 
in the way of clever young daughters—their own or those 
of their colleagues. 

All the “golden rules” previously laid down that are 
sound and practical apply to the journalist who is a 
woman, as well as to the journalist who is a man. Per- 
haps I might, in addition, quote the advice given by my 
first London editor, W. T. Stead, to his young women 
journalists. 

“Don’t presume upon y1r sex. All that you need 
expect and all that you should ask for, is a fair field and 
no favour, to prove that you can do the work you ask 
should be allotted to you.” 

And my own special additions to the collection are— 

Avoid fussiness as you would the plague. 

Do not argue. 

First, last, and always, never be afraid to be proud 
of that greatest institution in the world, the British 
Press, which it is your privilege to represent, and never 
allow anyone to disparage newspapers—your own or 
any other. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES 
AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 


In each of the handbooks 1n this series a particular product or industry 1 
treated by an expert writer and practical man of business Beginning wit 
the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he follows 1ts develop 
ment until 1t becomes a commercial commodity, and so on through the variou 
phases of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. Industrie 
are treated in a similar manner. 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 8g, net. 
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